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ATM) M eh t:tew MASTERWORKS RECORDS 


ROMANCE 


SHOW BOAT-Jan Clayton - 
Carol Bruce - Colette Lyons - 
Helen Dowdy + Charles Fred- 
ericks and Kenneth Spencer 
with the ‘Show Boat’ Chorus 
and Orchestra conducted by 
Edwin McArthur 

Set M-MM-611 - $5.85 


TRAVEL 


IBERT + Escales (Ports of 
Call) - Philharmonic-Sym 
phony Orchestra of New York 
Artur Rodzinski + conductor 

Set X-MX-263 - $2.85 


OLD VIENNA 


LILY PO NS W A 
Lily Pons, s Ino yr 
chestras ducted by Andre 
Kostelanetz a Maurice 
Abravanel 

Set M-MW 6Ot $4 85 
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Editorial Notes 


There is widespread interest in recordings 
made in Europe during and since the war. 
Each month we receive many letters asking 
why the domestic companies do not bring 
out some of the fine performances made by 
their associates in Europe. The answer to 
this is that the domestic companies have 
more commitments at home than they have 
been able to take care of. 
always possible to acquire foreign masters 
for re-pressing here. What most record 
buyers do not seem to realize is how far be- 
hind in their 


Moreover, it is not 


commitments the 
companies in this country were thrown by 
the record ban imposed by the Musicians’ 
Union. Too, there is still that matter of 
shortage of record material. We are given 
to understand the companies have not 
enought material to put out all the record- 
ings that they would like. Not infrequently 
a new issue is sold out with unexpected 
speed, and since, we imagine, the companies 
have to dole out 


domestic 


their record material in 
certain proportions, some people have to 
wait several months to acquire a set recently 
issued. If one finds some desired recordings, 
listed in current catalogues, hard to obtain, 
it is not because they have been officially 
cut-out but because of record material short- 
age. 
tic record companies, being big business or- 


It goes without saying that the domes- 


ganizations, are anxious to sell as much as 
they can, but there are handicaps in every 
business today and shortages on all sides 
Further, the labor strikes have effected every 
industry. 

In view of the interest in foreign record- 
ings, we are publishing this month a resumé 
of recent French releases. Many of the large 
record shops throughout the country are 
now importing discs from Europe, and in re- 
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cent months shipments have been received 


from England, Germany and the Scandi 
navian countries That the majority of 
these recordings are better than American 
releases because they are made in Europe, 
as some people would like us to believe, is not 
true. To be sure, there are some unexcelled 
performances on foreign discs, and a great 
many musical items which though not out 
standingly performed are nevertheless worth 
while. Discussion of some of these will ap 
pear in forthcoming issues of this magazine. 
We have invited one English critic to give 
us a survey of the recordings issued in his 
country during 1945 and the first six months 
of this vear 





To dat Importations from France and 
Italy have not been feasible. Some French 
recordings t! it | ( re iched is through 
round-about channels ve proved disap 
pointing in the quality of the record material, 
which in not a few ises, has effected the 


\\ © are given 





tX understand that recent Italian releases 
have show a depreciation because of a lack 
f good record material, but this remains to 
be pro. dw: the arrival of the first discs 
trom It 

Lhe mt ( ol ecordi vs issued by the 
French G rnment, listed elsewhere, con 
tains some hig teres items, although 
it mav be I 5 iat not all the 
materia represents the composers at their 


best. We can cite the cases of Tean Francaix, 
Ropartz, Schmitt, Hubeau, and Delannoy 
It is unfortunate, however, that the distribu 
tion of this series of recordings is arbitrarily 
circumvented Wi suspect that the situa 
tion is tied up with Union fees. Since these 
records were made for propaganda use, the 

Union fees was probably foregone. 
Perhaps at some later date, a report on the 
quality of these issues can be made, and in 
tinie they inav also be available for hearing 
in some public institutions 

. * 

When we decided to run the amusing arti 
cle by Mr. Walsh, The Ad Writer's Acid Test, 
which gives us a picture of Mr. Edison’s 
efforts to out-smart rival record companies, 
we were stumped for a time for an appro- 

. 


ite picture. Looking back through some 


p F 
Edison publicity iterial for 1919, we came 
across a picture ol Maggie Tevte posed be 


side an Edison machine. We had forgotten 








that Miss Teyte made a few Edison discs. 
The caption beneath that picture deserves to 
be quoted in full, it read: 

‘Nlaggie Tevte, the magnetic little English 
prima-donna and Edison artist singing Be- 
lieve Ve If All 


Charms in comparison with a new Edison. 


Those Endearing Young 


This very remarkable test proved absolutely 
that there was no difference between Miss 
Tevte’s voice and the New Edison RE- 
CREATION of it.” 

We can remember a number of Edison 
tests which we heard in those days. The 
projection of the voice was indeed remark- 
ably lifelike, 


factory as he would have had us believe. The 


but not as completely satis- 


Edison disc was alwavs distinguishable for 
This and that 
little matter of inadequate accompaniment 


the hiss of the jewel point. 


never seems to have been brought into the 
picture by Mr. Edison. He never referred 
to these tl i 





ings, as far as we know, in his ads. 
Edison discs were handicapped by a high 
surface noise which was annoying to a great 
many people. But it would be foolish to 


he did reproduce the human voice 


deny that 

very clearly and vitally 
In our survey of Miss Tevte’s recordings 
in the November 1945 issue, we neglected to 
| 1 


speak of her acoustic discs. There were a 


group of six that she made, during World 
War J, for Columbia, and four she later 
made for Edison. Unfortunately, the bulk 
of the musical material was slight. Since we 
have had inquiries regarding these record- 
ings, we supply herewith a list of her Colu.n- 
bia and Edison discs 


Columbia 


Oft in the Stilly Night; and 
Hlome Sweet Home. A-5834 (12-inch) 

L’heure exquise {Hahn), and 
Mifanwy (Foster). A-1490 (10-inch 

Obstination (De Fontanailles), and 
An Open Secret (Woodman) 

10 inch) 

Down in the Forest (Roland), and 
Believe Me If All Those Endearing Young 
Charms. A-1555 (10-inch 

Little Grey Ilome in th 


Until (Sanderson) 


A-1471 


Hest (Lohr), and 
\-1938 (10-inch) 
Just You (Burleigh), and 

A Little Love, a Little Kiss (Silesu). 
A-1957 (10-inch) 
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THE AD WRITERS “ACID TEST" 





By Ulysses Walsh . 


/ . j. ; , 
1} d-timie advertising 


When, back in 1915, impressively designed 
advertisements informed the world that 
Thomas A. Edison had devised a phono- 
graph capable of ‘‘sustaining the acid test 
of direct comparison with the living artist,” 
writers of publicity for competing talking 
machines were put on the spot. 

That spot was not made more comfortable 
by the fact that it apparently took the 
Edison organization three years to realize 
the remarkable ‘talking points’? made pos- 
sible by its instruments and records. The 
New Edison and its Diamond Discs, which, 
Edison said, ‘have been played 6,000 times 
in laboratory tests without appreciable loss 
of tone qualitv,”’ were introduced on a limited 
scale in 1912, but not until late in 1915 did 
vocalists and instrumentalists begin to sing 
or play in public, standing beside an ‘‘Of- 
ficial Laboratory Model” and proving, to the 
listeners’ bewilderment, that the recorded 
music was identical with that produced by 
the flesh-and-blood performer. 


June, 1946 


battle in the record field. 


Although this wonder-working New Edi 
son was effective only within sharply limited 
areas of volume and range, its ‘‘amazing 
realism’’ was sensational news. After one of 
the first public ‘‘tone tests,” as duets be- 
tween the Edison and artist were known, a 
writer for the New York Globe enthusi- 
astically described ‘‘the master inventor’s 
final achievement’ as ‘“The Phonograph 
With a Soul,”’ and Edison adopted this as a 
slogan. Another critic declared that Edison 
had “re-created”? music. and the Diamond 
Discs consequently were called ‘*Re-Crea- 
tions” from 1915 to 19253. 

Pursuing a lavish advertising policy that 
contrasted strongly with its niggardly prac- 
tices of later years, the Edison company 
shouted that ‘‘Mr. Edison has spent more 
than three million dollars in achieving the 
miraculous feat of Music’s Re-Creation, as 
distinguished from the mechanical and only 
approximate reproduction peculiar to ordi- 
nary talking machines.” 








“Talking machine records,"’ it was added, 
“are only soulless shadows—mere mechani- 
cal mimicry.” 

Naturally, such condescendingly snooty 
comparisons were calculated to irk the of- 
ficials and experts of other companies, and 
their irritation was not lessened when copy 
writers in Edison house organs habitually re- 
ferred to competitive lines as ‘‘Scratcher- 
phones” (a derogatory expression dating 
back at least as far as 1902) and ‘Blank 
olas. 


However, both Victor and Columbia, to 


name Edison’s two chief competitors, were 
well established and, since they were already 
doing a larger business than Edison, seem to 
have decided that bv intensifving their al- 
ready heavy advertising campaigns, they 
could go their way and suffer no particular 


inconvenience from the Edison outbursts. 
Sound Strategy 


Chis proved to be sound strategy. But I 
had not stubbornly 


stuck to the cylinder for vears after its 


popularity had passed its peak, he could have 
rul the la l d I ne market 
Whether the w ( i rec ded 1 sic, how 
ever, V d be much tl icher today be- 
cause of untiorn Ist f the hill-and-dale 
system of recording remains debatable. Had 
the Diamo Lise Cel ivallable in 1906, 
the vear the first \ trola ippeared, it al 


most certainly would hav superse ded needle 
cut records. 

Today, the best radio transcriptions are 
produced by a modification of the Edison 
system of vertical-cut records played with a 
diamond point. I frequently use Diamond 
Discs on my own radio program, and it is not 
unusual for the announcer and control opera- 
tor to Sav: “Why, those records are better 
than most of our transcriptions!’ 

But, to return to i915 and succeeding 


years, the ad writers for Edison’s competitors 


were is I ud in the beg 
l 


t 
tk 
ul 


nning, on the spot. 
was their job to convince the public that 
1e machines and records they boosted were 
equal to, or better than, anvthi v else on 
the market. Also, without directly taking 
notice of Edison’s existence, it was up to 
them to give the impression that other in- 
struments were capable of doing anvthing 
that could be achieved bv ‘‘the Old Man’s”’ 


Official Laboratory Model—which sounded 


280 


precisely the same as other New Edisons 
costing a great deal less. 

Theirs wasn’t an easy job, since all the 
flowery adjectives had long since been used 
to describe the results obtained with every 
phonograph from the first wax cylinder 
plavers. All had been described as being 
“perfected,” having ‘revolutionary tonal 


qualities,’ etc., just as all new radios and 
electric phonographs are today. The boys 
did their best, though, and it is amusing ‘to 
get out the old advertisements and see how 
adroitly they dodged Edison's sneering de- 
fiance for other companies to dare that ‘‘acid 
test of direct comparison”’. 

Victor, as the largest talking machine com- 
pany and the one with the most imposing 
list of celebrity artists, was very well set to 
parry Edison's thrusts. Its advertising laid 
strident emphasis on the fact that ‘‘the 
world’s greatest artists are Victor artists’. 
“Why be satisfied with anything but the best 
when you can hear Caruso?” Victor in- 
quired. 

To combat the damaging impression made 
by the Edison ‘tone tests’’, Victor asked in 
large headlines: “WHO KNOWS MORE 
ABOUT MUSIC THAN THE WORLD'S 
GREATEST ARTISTS?”, thereby imply- 
ing that the average audience in a concert 
hall couldn't be any great shakes at detecting 
differences between real and reproduced 
music and implying that only great artists 
(those, of course, under exclusive contract 
to Victor) were entitled to express an opinion. 


Caruso Voices Approval 


One typical full page Victor ad contained 
testimonials from Caruso, Martinelli, Gluck, 
McCormack, Scotti and other famous sing- 
ers. Thev were undated and there was 
nothing to indicate the truth that Caruso’s 
statement, “Victor records and talking ma- 
chines are by far the best made anywhere in 
ly been used in 1908 
and dusted off again to meet the Edison com- 
petition. 

Unable to claim that there was no de- 
tectable difference between Victor recording 


the world”, had origina 


and the artist’s original performance, the 
ad writers hedged by reproducing photos 
of the standard Victor contract. This stipu- 
lated that no Victor record could be issued 
until it had been approved by the performer 
as reproducing his efforts with ‘‘absolute 
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fidelity’. It probably didn’t occur to most 
readers that ‘absolute fidelitv’’ meant noth- 
ing in particular 

\ couple of amusing incidents in the ad- 
vertising late as 1920. 
Rachmaninoff's first American records had 
been made for Edison, but Victor soon lured 
him to 


war occurred as 


an exclusive contract. Edison im 
mediately published a large photograph of 
the Russian playing the piano in direct com- 
parison with the Edison and convincing a 
group of listeners that there was ‘‘no dif- 
ference’’. 

“We are glad to announce,’’ Edison said, 
“that 
for one of the standard talking machines. 
We invite comparison.” 


Rachmaninoff has also made records 


without 
competitor, that 
Rachmaninof{'s decision to become an ex- 
clusive Victor artist had been made ‘‘after 
a thorough trial of other sound reproducing 
devices.” 


Victor soon afterward retorted, 


directly mentioning its 


\nother Edison ad paid the company’s 
respects to ‘‘some over-zealous talking ma- 


chine agents who have circulated reports 


that Tone-Test Artists imitate the phono- 
graph.”” Showing a photograph of Frisco, 
the xylophone virtuoso, playing in compari- 
son with an the ad called on the 


rumor-mongers to explain how a xvlophone 


Edison, 


could do any sort of imitation. 
A Brain Storm 
What surely 


oddest efforts ever made to equal the Edison 
claims was the brain storm of a Victor dealer 
in the Middle West, who advertised 

“Hear Prince Lei Lani (FE. IX. Rose, of the 


‘Bird of 


must have been one of the 


Hawaiian 
with the 
Madame Schumann-Heink. 


Paradise” troupe) ex 


change notes recorded voice of 
You cannot tell 
when one starts and where the other leaves 
hear Mr. 
interchange his voice with that of 
Madame Schumann-Heink. .. Mr. Rose will 
often substitute his voice for that of Madame 


Heink and few indeed can detect a particle 


off. If vou delight in harmony 


Rose 


of difference.” 

‘Perhaps,’ sarcastically observed the Edi- 
son house magazine, Diamond Points, ‘noth 
ing could better illustrate the difference be 
tween talking machines and the New Edison 
than to compare this ridiculous performance 


with the Edison Tone Test Recitals which 
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have been given in all of the principal Ameri- 
can cities and enthusiastically reviewed by 
nearly 200 of America’s leading newspapers.” 

Columbia indications of 
being annoyed by the Edison ‘‘needling”’ 
than did Victor. Its publicity was built 
largely around the theme of urging the pro- 
spective purchaser to hear Columbia instru- 
ments played in with other 
kinds. ‘In comparison, the Grafonola al- 
ways appears at its best,’” was a frequently 
repeated statement. 


showed fewer 


comparison 


This comparative modesty was a come- 
down from Columbia claims of earlier years. 
Up to 1914, the following hammer-and-tongs 
“guarantee” was given with every Columbia 
record: 


Columbia's Guarantee 


“We guarantee to every purchaser of 
Columbia Double-Disc that the 
material used in their composition is of better 


Records 


quality, finer surface and more durable tex- 
ture than that entering into the manufacture 
of disc records of any other make, regardless 
of their cost. We further guarantee that 
their reproducing qualities are superior to 
those of any other disc record on the market 
and that their life is longer than that of anv 
other disc record, under any name, at any 
price.” 

It is hard to see how any dissatisfied cus- 
tomer could have gone to court and collected 
monev on the strength of such a warranty, 
but in 1914, it whittled 
down to: 

“We Double- 
Disc Records are unexcelled in quality of 
tone, reproduction, surface and durability.’ 

Even this ‘“guarantee”’ 
November, 1915. Is it 
that this occurred just after Edison had be- 


January, was 


guarantee that Columbia 


Was dropped in 
only a coincidence 
gun giving tone tests? 

The 


until 


lid not 


Edison was already 


Jrunswick machine ¢ 
after the New 
famous. When the first Brunswicks with the 
“_ ltona”’ 


appear 


double reproducer were brought 
out, Brunswick rather naively announced in 
a trade paper that one of its ambitions had 
been ‘‘to approach as closely as possible to 
the absolute Edison tone.” 

3runswick 
boosted Pathé records as being better than 
any other and proclaimed that one of the ad- 
vantages of having a 


In its advertising, however, 


Jrunswick was that it 
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nes tha any otner brand 
il to the Edison claim of re- 
) 4 , rf the vertones 
human « detect” and as 
that no recording process 


captured more than 40 per ce: 


her well-known manufacturer, Sonora, 


to phonographs and did not 


st 
rds. Sonora had won the highest 
phonograph contest at the 1915 
isco exposition and for the re 


its career toasted that it had 
( { Sst class phono 
the world Edisi n, I should ex 


e with its usual high-and- 





ttitude, had insisted that the in- 
f Mr. Edison could not decently 
competition with the devices 


en and had deciined to enter into 


Vocalion came along in 1916 with 
nograpn and some excellent hill- 


records. hese discs 


needl *-Dla ed 
in 1920 to lateral-cuts of far from 

quality. One of the features of 
n-Vocalion was the ‘‘Graduola,” a 


vented by an Australian. Using it, 


a person playing the phonograph could sit 
; 


several feet from the instrument and impart 


his own conception of ‘‘expression’’ to the 
music. The A-\V recording process caught, 
it was asserted, an amazing number of over- 
tones and brought recorded music ‘‘a long 
step nearer reality.”” The latter expression 


was afterwards changed to ‘‘a sympathetic 
ste] 

One of the most amusing indirectly anti- 
Edison ads originated with Aeolian-Vocalion. 
Announcing that its star soprano, May 
Peterson, would give a recital in a large citv, 
the advertisement said: 

‘‘Although Miss Peterson's singing is re- 


flected w 








h satisfving naturalness on Vo 
calion records, her voice will NOT be sub 


jected to comparison with any mechanical 


device, and the recital will therefore be 
doubly enjoyable.”” That was really making 
a virtue of necessity! 

[here were other brands of phonographs, 
but they were hardly important enough to 
rate as serious competition. The manu- 
facturers of the Starr boasted of its “spruce 
sounding board’’ and lauded the tone of 
Starr hill-and-dale discs. ‘These later be- 
came known as Gennett records, a label that, 


under different ownership, is still in use. 
The ‘Acid Test’’ Fades Out 


For several years Edison tone tests and 
hard-hitting advertising kept rival ad writers 
on the jump to meet that “acid test”. In 
1922, however, just as the average man began 
to become aware of a new phenomenon 
known as radio, Edison advertising started 
fading out of the big magazines and the com- 
pany’s interest in its phonograph activities 
apparently declined. 

The introduction of electric recording in 
1925 apparently took Edison by surprise, 
and its business, already on the down grade, 
suffered still more, although early !ateral-cut 
electric records certainly were inferior in 
ality to the acoustic Edisons. Heard 


today, they sound atrociously inflated and 


tonal qu 
coarse, but they were louder than anything 
that had gone before, reproduced a much 
wider range of sound and naturally were 
accepted as something “‘revolutionary”’ and 
better. 

For the next year or so, it was the Edison 
writers who squirmed. They did some prize 
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By H. C. Robbins Landon 


Anton Bruckner (1824-1896) is one of 
those figures in music about whom a con 
troversy of some sort has been constantly 
raging since the appearance of his first 
works. Johannes Brahms and his followers 
were vehement in their denunciation of 
Bruckner, whom they labelled a_ stupid 
peasant with no musical ability whatever. 
The Wagner party, into which Bruckner 
had been more or less unwittingly lured, 
proclaimed him the Wagner of instrumental 
music and the true symphonic successor of 
Beethoven. Even Wagner unwiselv heralded 
him in this manner. When the dreaded 


| 


Viennese critic, Eduard Hanslick, would de 





nounce the performance of a Bruckner sym 
phony in a violent editorial slash, the Bruck 
ner admirers would proclaim the work not 
only better than any other symphonic opus 
of its time, but also as fine as any Beethoven 
or Mozart symphony. The worst clash 
came after the performance of his Third 
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Symphony, which Bruckner proudly nick- 
named his ‘“‘Wagner’’ Svmphony. Critical 
hatred thereafter ran so high that conductors 
were afraid to perform his symphonies. This 
condition prevailed for a number of years 
until Richter, in the face of opposition, 
valiantly produced his Fourth or “‘Romantic”’ 
Symphony. 

The weaknesses in the opposing views on 
Bruckner are worth considering. It is only 
fair to try to rank him in his proper place as 
a composer, and this I shall strive to do. 

Born of an Upper Austrian peasant family, 
Bruckner was a simple soul, who began his 
career as a country schoolmaster and or- 
ganist. He was later to use the orchestra as 
the organ, and once “he found that Wagner 
had built a larger instrument than the one 
he knew,” as H. C. Colles has said, ‘he took 
the country organist’s pleasure in pulling 
yut all the stops.” 

It was a stupid business on the part of 


83 



























Wagner devotees to ally Bruckner with 
Wagener; doing this was unfair to both com- 
posers. The difference between them lies 
essentially in the widely divergent person- 
alities and beliefs of the two men. It would 
be difficult to imagine two composers living 
at the same time and under each other’s in- 
fluence who were fundamentally less alike 
than Wagner and Bruckner. 

Wagner was the supreme atheist; his gods 
were Wotan and Thor. 
for him was a sensuous and erotic affair. 
Even Parsifal with its religious background 
does not escape his urge for passionate 


The sound of music 


beauty—could anything be more sensuous 
than the Good Friday Spell and therein lies 
its great appeal. The music of Parstfal is 
more earthbound than heaven soaring. Wag- 
ner was far too practical, in his own way of 
thinking, to place his faith in an unseen 
and, to him, unfelt presence. Bruckner was 
less of a pragmatist 


“Saintly’’ Music 


A Russian musicologist was once listening 
with me to Bruckner’s Mass in E minor. 
When the climax of the Ayrie occurred, he 
said: “Bruckner does not appeal much to 
me. But sometimes, I think, he sees or feels 
the things that onlv a saint can. And so, 
somehow, I find moments like this in his 
music quite unforgettable.’ 

It is quite true that there are certain 
moments in Bruckner’s works when the 
music seems transported out of earthly 
realms. This kind of musical transfigura- 
tion, which we can often sense in Bach and 
Mozart, is a difficult thing for many to under- 
stand in a restless generation like our own. 
It has to be ex] erienced to be understood; 
to explain the effect in words is almost futile. 
You can tell people, for example, of the 





strangely wonder effect of the three trum- 





pets rising in ids at the end of the Seventh 
Symphony, but experience alone produces 


the effect 

The reason why (not how) Bruckner pro- 
duced these other-world effects in his music 
is, it seems to me, a relatively simple one. 
He was a naive soul, a true peasant in his 
+} 


manner, thoughis and dress; he held the 


enviable faith that only the peasant can 


have. This simplicity of the man is more 





often than not in his music—even in his 
orchestration. It is as though he said, Why 
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clothe in gaudy raiment when simple home- 
spun will suffice? This faithful, believing 
man does not conjure up the deep and subtle 
mysticism of Bach, or the poetic inwardness 
of Mozart. He is somewhat like Haydn in 
his joyous belief in his God, but lacking in 
the infallible musical taste that one associates 
with Haydn. Colles has said: “Once started 
Bruckner gives full rein to his fertile, if not 
distinguished, inventiveness.”’ His ingenu- 
ousness must be accepted or rejected on its 
own terms. 


Bruckner vs. Wagner 


It is Bruckner’s quality of faith that re- 
moves him from the Wagner party, which is 
not to say he was a greater musician than 
Wagner, for this is certainly not so. The 
influence of Wagner is traceable only in the 
externals of Bruckner’s orchestration. But 
Bruckner could transcend Wagner on oc- 
casion. For the latter never produced the 
like of the opening measures of Bruckner’s 
Ninth Symphony, with its eight horns heard 
in unison—the vision of a strange man with 
hollow eyes, bright with fever, making his 
last will and testament. 

The Brucknerites have always had a blind 
spot which prevents their perception of the 
composer's weaknesses, which are many and 
varied. For one thing, he is frequently 
long-winded and tiresome, spending an hour 
over what could have been said better in 
thirtv minutes. Even though his thoughts 
may often be lofty and noble, his lengthy 
discourse does not always serve them well. 
Too, he has a disconcerting habit of piling 
climax’ on climax, until he reaches a state 
where there has to be some sort of breathing 
spell. So Bruckner inserts a couple of mea- 
sures of silence. Now silence is one of the 
composer's most effective tools, and, if used 
correctly, can create a most expressive and 
dramatic effect. But Bruckner’s “grand 
pauses” are more often than not grim anti 
Peter Hugh Reed has said that 
‘Bruckner never wrote a sensuous, much less 


climaxes. 
a sensual, melody”. This statement has a 
great deal of truth in it, even if one could de- 
bate it. His melodies were abundant and 
varied, but in his slow movements, where 
sensuousness of expression is fitting, as Mr. 
Reed has noted, ‘‘we find Bruckner commun- 
ing with his God, hence a melodic probity. 


Even in his first movements intended to 
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convey a drama of inner conflict, there is no 
manifestation of melodic passion.” 

Even when Bruckner writes a fine exposi- 
tion (opening section of a movement in 
sonata form), he often extends the develop- 
ment (or inner section) too long without suf- 
ficient melodic variation to counterbalance 
the huge contrapuntal devices which he 
loved to employ. These faults cannot be 
explained away. Nor does anyone have the 
right to tamper with his scores to avoid 
them; for if this is done we are left without 
a true conception of his music. You either 
accept Bruckner as he is, or pass him by. It 
is very much the same as with Wagner. You 
cannot make a person sophisticated by pre- 
senting half of his work and hiding the other 
half in editorial footnotes. 

Bruckner is best when he has large forces 
at his disposal. That is why his String 
Quintet in F major, the only chamber work he 
ever wrote, does not represent him at his 
best. In it, half the time he seems to be en- 
deavoring to make five instruments sound 
like eighty-five. This is especially true of the 
finale, which is also too long for its own good. 


A Large Orchestra 


His orchestra is a Wagnerian one which 
usually includes a large brass choir. In his 
Symphony No. 8, there are no less than eight 
horns, three trumpets, two tenor tubas, two 
bass tubas, contrabass tuba, and three trom 
bones, besides the usual strings plus three 
each of the flutes, oboes, and clarinets, one 
contrabassoon and three timpani. Bruckner 
learned a great deal from the Wagnerian 
orchestrations in The Ring and Tristan. 

From his native Austria, Bruckner learned 
to love the peasant dances or Jaendler. Many 
of his scherzi reveal the influence of the folk 
dances. It is these brief sketches of the 
Austrian countryside, suggesting a “‘joy of 
life in Nature’, which appeals to more people 
than any other phase of Bruckner. 

Among his many choral works, his best 
efforts are the Masses, the Te Deum (one of 
his favorite compositions) and his setting of 
Psalm 150. All of these employ the accom- 
paniment of a large orchestra. There are 
also many fine choruses that he wrote for 
Roman Catholic Church services. His treat- 
ment of the human voice is often effective, 
but many of his works make such cruel de- 
mands upon the sopranos that amateur 
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choruses hesitate to perform them. 

The recordings of Bruckner are mostly 
performed in the original editions (Urtext) 
of the Bruckner Gesellschaft. Prior to 1932, 
when the Bruckner Gesellschaft began is- 
suing Bruckner’s works in their original 
form, the symphonies were produced in edi- 
tions that contained alterations and cuts, as 
well as changes of orchestration along Wag- 
ner lines. Dr. Alfred Einstein contends that 
the original scores are greatly preferable, 
“the form of the symphonies is purer, more 
logical, and in any case more characteristic 
without the cuts; his orchestration, without 
Wagnerian doublings. . .has a far more per- 
sonal and individual ring.”” The merits and 
demerits of the two editions of Bruckner are 
too involved and too debatable to set forth 
here. The scores of the Urtext edition have 
always been hard to procure and very ex- 
pensive; it has always been cheaper to pur- 
chase the recordings than the printed scores. 
The Philharmonic Miniature Scores (edited 
by Josef von Woess for Universal Edition, 
Vienna), as well as those of Eulenburg, are 
the older, altered and cut editions. For 
further information on this complicated busi- 
ness, the reader is referred to Wolff's biog- 
raphy of Bruckner (E. P. Dutton, 1942). 

The earliest orchestral recording was the 
Overture in G minor, which dates from 1863. 
This is a rather conventional work, contain- 
ing little of interest except to Bruckner en- 
thusiasts. The only recording is a fairly good 
one by Sir Henry Wood and the Queens Hall 
Orchestra of London. It is contained on two 
12-inch discs (English Decca X192/93, or 
domestic Decca album 7; the latter has 
scratchy surfaces). 


An Attractive Scherzo 


The early, unnumbered Symphony in D 
minor (‘‘Jugend’’ Symphony), dating from 
1864, has an attractive scherzo, which is re- 
corded together with the very fine scherzo of 
Symphony No. 3 in D minor, which dates 
from 1873. This was once available on 
Victor disc 11726 or H.M.V. EH844. This 
record makes a very good introduction to the 
composer, particularly for those who have 
neither the money nor the inclination to ac- 
quire a complete Bruckner symphony. In 
this single disc, the early scherzo is played by 
the Berlin State Opera Orchestra under 
Fritz Zaun, and the scherzo from Symphony 


235 








No. 3 by the Vienna Svmphony under Kon 
rath. Zaun and the State Opera Orchestra 
once made a_ record H.MI.N C2685 or 


EH865), containing the scherzi from Sym 
phonies Nos. 1 and 2, which is probably un 
obtainable now 

The Symphony No 4 an FE flat majo 


sé 99 } eel 
(‘‘Romanti ivs been one of Bruck 





ner’s most widely plaved works. There are 
two recordings of it: a fine one by Eugen 
Jochum and the Hamburg Philharmonic 
Orchestra lelefunken discs SIKK3032 39), 


and one by Karl Boehm with the Saxonian 
State Orchestra (Victor set 331 or H.M.V 
set 136 Che two conductors are both re 
nowned in Europe for their Bruckner inter 
pretations, and beth always use the Urtext. 
The Boehm version is very meticulous and 
the recording, although ten vears old, is 
quite satisfactory Jochum’'s version has 
the benetit of newer recording. His approach 
is different from Boehm’'s; he pays more at- 
tention to the over-all picture, and succeeds 
in concealing the anti-climaxes more ef 
fectively than Boehm he latter is some 
what more scholarly in his reading. Choice 
between the two editions will be, for the most 
part, a matter of personal taste 


A Difficult Work 


These same orchestras and conductors 
have also recorded the Symphony No. 5 in B 
flat major (1876). This is in some ways the 
most difficult of Bruckner’s symphonies. 
Boehm’'s version is a remarkable recording, 
especially in the sound of the climaxes, bu 
in his interpretation he fails to alleviate the 
abstruseness of the work. The symphony 
embodies a huge conception of cyclic form 
with large scale contrapuntal dev ices which 
tend to be overlong and complicated. Jo 


chum, in my estimation, gives a wonderful 


performance of this score. In the case oi 
this symphony, the altered score is vastly 
inferior to the original one. The Boehm re 
cording is very powerful and requires a good 
machine. Even the pianisstmi of the tim 


pani can be heard. It is my belief that this 


symphony should be the last purchased by 


the i sic lover, since its appeal is likely to be 
limited 

Che Seventh Symt y in E major (1883 
is without doubt the most popular wors of 
Bruckner in any form. Its appeal is more 


direct, and its beauties more apparent than 
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in almost any other of his many composi- 
tions. There are a large number of record- 
ings, most of which are unavailable at the 
present time. ‘These are: 


1. (Urtext) Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Eugen Joachum. Telefunken SK3000/ 
07 

2. (Woess) Berlin) Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, Carl Shuricht. Polydor 67195/202. 

3. (Urtext) Munich Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, Kabasta. Electrola (H.M.V.) 
1)B6121/28. 

4. (\WWoess) Minneapolis Symphony Orches- 
tra, Eugene Ormandy. Victor set 276. 


nm 


(\WWoess) Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, 

j Polydor 66902/08. 

6. (Urtext) Second Movement only. Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Wilhelm Furt- 

Pelefunken SK3230/32. 


]. Horenstein. 


waengler. 


The Horenstein recording (5) even excises 
the Woess version of the printed score, and 
for this reason hardly does justice to Bruck- 
ner. The performance is only fair; the re- 
cording is old and sounds it. The Ormandy 
version (4) is also oldish now from the re- 
productive aspect and qualitatively coarse. 
His performance is sincere and_ intense. 
Furtwaengler gives a beautiful reading of 
the slow rmovement, and the recording is 
splendid. The other performances (1, 2 and 
3) I have not heard, except for a part of 
Jochum’s on short wave radio. It is my be- 
lief that Jochum’s version will be the pre- 
ferred one, once these records are made avail- 
able to Brucknerites. 


To many, the Ninth Symphony in D minor 
(1894), is Bruckner’s greatest. It is recorded 
by the Munich Philharmonic Orchestra, con- 
ducted by S. von Hausegger, a noted Bruck- 
ner enthusiast. His leadership is admirable. 
The horns of the Munich Orchestra are un- 
usually good, and mellow. The original 
lition of the Ninth is by far the better 


score, and fortunately von Hausegger uses it. 


eC 


Che revised editions miss the starkness and 
gigantic dissonances which make for the 
powerful effects that the composer unques- 


tionably wanted. The rumbling pedal point 


on the low brasses comes through in a telling 
g. Victor issued this 
work in its album 627 in January 1940, but 





manner in the recordi 


I do not think it is available at present, nor 
is the H.M.V. version (DB4515/21). It is 
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quite possible that Victor will restore the set 
to its catalogue, as rumor has it that this 
company intends to reissue many of its de- 
sirable cut-outs. For those who would 
know the greatest side of Bruckner, I re- 
commend this work. 


The Quintet in F Major 


The Quintet in F major, discussed above, 
has been twice recorded: on English Decca 
discs X220/25 played by the Prisca Quartet 
and S. Meincke (second viola) and on 
H.M.V. discs DB5541/45 by the Strub Quar- 
tet with Muench Hollard. The latter ver- 
sion, issued in Germany during the war, is 
undoubtedly the better from an interpreta- 
tive as well as recording standpoint. The 
playing of the Prisca group is ragged in 
spots, and sadly lacking in coordination of 
ensemble. Their playing of the slow move- 
ment lacks subtlety. The reproduction is 
no more than adequate; it suffers from poor 
microphone placement. 

Of Bruckner’s several Masses, only No. 2 
in E minor is recorded. This curious work 
has a somewhat archaic flavor, owing to the 
use of old church modes as a thematic basis 
of many of its sections. However, it is a 
work that displavs many of the composer's 
strong points. The Ayrie, with its charac- 
teristic crescendo so effectively employed, 
is one of the noblest pieces of church music 
ever written. The orchestration calls for 
only wood winds and brasses, which un- 
doubtedly adds to the peculiar old-world 
flavor. There are two recordings: an extra- 
ordinary performance by wind players of the 
Berlin State Opera and the Aachen Cathedral 
Choir, under the direction of Th. Rehmann 
(Victor set 596), and an admirable one by 
wind players of the Hamburg Philharmonic 
Orchestra and the chorus of the Hamburg 
State Opera, direction of Max Thurn (Tele- 
funken discs F2607/11). As Philip Miller 
said, in reviewing the Aachen set in Novem- 
ber 1939, ‘““That both performances should be 
so superlatively good in so many ways Is re- 
markable enough when we consider the tre- 


mendous difficulties of the work". The cruel 
soprano parts (with seventeen measures in 
one place of high A flats and B flats) are 
sung without forcing, and the Kyrie receives 
a magical interpretation. Surely, the choir 
must have felt the strength of what it sang 

The climaxes of the work are magnificently 
achieved. The orchestra, with the marvelous 
horn playing in the Gloria, sounds well 
throughout. The Hamburg performance de- 
serves praise, but I tind the performance 
lacking in the assurance of the Aachen one. 
Thun’s Kyrie is every bit the equal of Reh- 
mann’s but in the latter sections the quality 
of Thun’s performances seems to deteriorate 
a little. There is a greater claritv in the re- 
production of the Aachen set. 


Bruckner's Choruses 


Bruckner’s short choruses are also good 
mediums through which the average music 
lover can approach the composer. Extracts 
of the Te Deum were available on Parlo- 
phone disc E10710 (or domestic Decca 
25159). Although part of a full length work, 
these extracts can be regarded as a shorter 
piece. The recording is not as good as one 
would like, but the performance by the 
Bruckner Chorus and Orchestra, with four 
soloists, is more than adequate. F. Gatz 
conducts with enthusiasm, if without a 
maximum of precision. 

Christschall, an Austrian recording con- 
cern which is now defunct, had in its cata- 
logue some lovely short choruses of Bruck- 
ner, among which was a particularly capti- 
vating Ave Maria, which has not been re- 
corded since. There is another Ave Maria 
with the Dresdner Kreuzchor (H.M.V. 
EG3568). Any other records to be found 
listed in The Gramophone Shop Catalogue 
are completely unavailable. Those who 
have a chance to obtain dubbings of the 
Christschall discs should not hesitate to do 
so. They are sung, for the most part, by the 
Munich Cathedral Choir, and give the effect 
of a vast church in the recording. 
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SOME CELEBRITY RE-RECORDINGS 





By Stephen Fassett 


LEROUX: Le Chemineau—Chant du Mots- 
sonneur; sung by Henri Albers; and 
AUBER: Fra Ditavolo—Grazie al cielo; 
sung by Ferruccio Corradetti and Oreste 
Luppi. IRCC No. 226, 10-inch disc, 
price $1.75. 


A Until the publication of this record, which 
can be played on an ordinary phonograph, 
only collectors possessing an original Pathé 
machine, or special equipment capable of re- 
producing the hill-and-dale type of disc, 
could enjoy the fine baritone voice of Henri 
Albers. While this air from Le Chemineau 
is not a particularly striking one, the un 
familiarity of the music tends to compensate 
for the lack of opportunity for vocal display 
of the type exemplified so notably in Albers’ 
recording (also Pathé) of the Drinking Song 
from IJamlet. At any rate, it is well sung, 
and the quality of the dubbing, taken from 
an early original never issued in the USA, 
is good, though marred slightly by the pre 
sence of an electrical hum. 

Henri Albers was born in Amsterdam on 
Feb. 1, 1866, and died in Paris on Sept. 12, 
1925. After graduating from the Amsterdam 
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Conservatory. he made his debut as Me- 
phisto (Faust) in 1889. Later he established 
himself in Belgium and in France, where he 
was the first baritone to sing certain of the 
great Wagnerian roles in French. His Amer- 
ican debut took place in the 90’s with the 
New Orleans Opera, and during the season 
of 1898-99 he was a member of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company. Thereafter he con- 
tinued his career in Europe, joining the 
Opéra-Comique in Paris in 1909. He was 
considered an operatic artist of the first 
rank. Aside from a series of Pathé discs, 
Albers also made some Edison cylinders (in 
Paris) in the early 1900's. 

This Fra Diavolo duet has given me a lot 
of amusement. The scene is from the third 
act of the opera. Two drunken brigands, 
Giacomo and Beppo, having previously spied 
on the heroine, Zerlina, while she was ad- 
miring herself in the mirror and serenading 
herself with a little song in praise of her own 
charms, are making fun of the girl. One of 
them grotesquely mimics Zerlina’s posturings 
before the looking glass and imitates her song 
in a ridiculous falsetto, This part is sung by 
the baritone Corradetti, who displays a con- 
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summate colorature technique and a delight- 
ful sense of burlesque. J uppi’s share in the 
hilarity is less spectacular but thoroughly 
satisfying. 
unveiled. 

Ferruccio Corradetti (1866-1939) began his 
career in Rome in 1893, built up an admirable 
reputation in Europe and South America 
and, in 1913, settled in the United States 
where he 


The reproduction is clear and 


was active for many years as a 
singer and as a teacher. For seven years he 
was a leading baritone with the NBC Opera 
Company. He New York City. 
Corradetti’s best recordings were made for 
Fonotipia in Milan about 1905. 


died in 


Ile was a 
versatile artist, and evidently had a real 
genius for buffo singing. 

Information about Oreste Luppi seems to 
be scarce. He made his debut in 1893, sang 
for three seasons at La Scala, appeared in 
Portugal, France, England (Covent Garden, 
1907), and South America, and was one of 
the outstanding Italian bassos of his day. 
He is still alive and is said to be living at the 
Verdi home for aged singers. 
SAINT-SAENS: Dalila— Mon 

coeur s’ouvre a ta voix; sung by Blanche 

Déschamps-Jéhin; and MEYERBEER: 

Les Huguenots—Bénédiction des Poignards; 

sung by René Fournets. IRCC No. 226, 

10-inch disc, price $1.75. 


Samson et 


A This is not just another recording of the 
most popular operatic aria ever written for 
the contralto voice; it has been re-issued be- 
cause the singer, while not the first to sing 
the role, was one of the earliest and greatest 
Dalilas and took part in the first production 
of the Saint-Saéns music drama at the Paris 
Opera, in 1892. It also happens that Dés- 
champs-Jehin recordings (Edison cvlinders 
and Odeon discs) are extremely rare, es- 
pecially in the United States, which means 
that this is the only example of her singing 
most of us are ever likely to hear. The voice 
is one of those admirable French contraltos, 
and her style, as far as one can tell from this 
recording, suggests the authority of a dis- 
tinguished artist. 

Blanche Déschamps-Jehin was famous in 
her day. Although she may have sung in 
public as early as 1874, her official debut ap- 
parently took place in Brussels in 1879, 
where she appeared at La Monnaie. For 
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. 
many years she was a member of the Paris 
Opéra and created there a number of im- 
portant roles. Garden 
first in 1891. the wife of Leon 
Jehin, orchestral director at Monte Carlo, 
She died in Monte 


Covent 
She 


heard her 


Was 


where she sang often. 
Carlo on June 24, 1923. 

René Antoine Fournets makes a suitable 
“record mate’ for Déschamps-Jehin because 
they sang together in some important first 
productions in Paris, including Le Roi d’ Ys 
(1888) and Samson et Dalila. He was the 
possessor of one of those magnificent bass 
voices which were so plentiful in France in 
those days, and this brief air from /Zuguenots 
(effectively dubbed from a rare two-minute 
Edison cylinder), is sung in the grand man- 
ner. Fournets was born in Paris on Decem- 
ber 2, 1859. He studied at the Conservatoire 
with Boulanger and Obin, obtaining first 
prize in singing and in opera, in 1884. In 
the same year, he made his debut at the 
Opéra-Comique as Frére Laurent (Roméo et 
Juliette). His initial appearance at the 
Paris Opéra was made as Mephisto (Faust) 
in October 1892. Eleven years later, when 
Paris heard Herodiade sung in French for the 
first time, Fournets sang the role of Phanuel 
in a cast that included Calvé, Jerome and 
Renaud. 


THOMAS: Mignon—Je suis heureuse; sung 
by Lucien Muratore and Mme. Beriza- 
Muratore; and GOUNOD: Faust—Air 
des bijoux; sung by Bessie Abott. IRCC 
No. 229, 10-inch disc, price $1.75. 


A Both recordings were originally two-min- 
ute Edison cylinders, issued about forty 
years ago. The Mignon duet is the more 
likely to appeal to modern collectors be- 
cause it affords a unique opportunity to 
hear the celebrated tenor singing in partner- 
ship with his first wife. (What a pity that 
the other side of this disc could not have 
been a dubbing of one of the duets Muratore 
recorded for Pathé with Lina Cavalieri, his 
second wife!) 

Musically, the amount to 
much and the limitations of two- 
minute cylinders always tend to handicap 
artists who would otherwise sing with more 


duet 
time 


doesn’t 


poise and finish; nevertheless the perform- 
ance is a vital one. 
strong and bri!iant. 


The reproduction is 
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Murat re ot ¢ iIrse¢ Was Othe t the best 
French tenors of his time. He made his 
debut at the Opcra-Comique n Paris in 
1902 aud Nis career extended well into the 
1920's i not later In 1944 he became di 
rector of the Opéra-Comique [lis career in 
the United States began with the Boston 
Opera i 1913 SOO! however, he joined 


the Chicago Opera, where he sang often until 
1922. 

Marguerite Beriza was a well-known singer 
in Paris, a member of the Opéra-Comique 
whose repertoire included such roles as 
Manon, Charlotte, Thais and Butterfly. 
In the United States she sang with the 
Boston and Chicago opera companies about 
thirty vears ago 

Another Jewel Song—and not very much 

But Bessie Abort 
records, which are more or less uncommon, 


to recommend it, I fear 


alwavs seem to sell well, so perhaps this re- 
recording from a 1906 cylinder will meet with 


a warmer reception than I feel inclined to 
give it The singing is quite good, all things 
considered, but certainly not great. The 


reproduction of the middle veice is fuller 


than on her Victor dises, but the high tones 


do not come through well: in fact, they 
sound unpleasantly squawky Since the 
original re ding mechanically below 
Edison's isula hig standard the quality 
of the IRCC dubbing surprised me agrec 
ably. If anvthing, | should say it is easier to 
listen to than the original, but still | remain 


: ‘ , , ’ 
unconvinced that this rece rding ot the Jewel 


Sone was really worth re-issuing. (A brief 
summary of Bessie Abott’s career will be 
found on pages 317,18 of the ARG for 


LECOCO: Le Coeur et la Ma Bolero; 
and AUDRAN: Le Grand Mogul—Valse 
les Serpents sung bv Clementine de 


Vere Saplo IRCC No. 230, 12-inch disc, 

price $2.25 Label autographed in ink 

bv the a 
A ( lementine de Vere Saplo who sang lead 
ing soprano roles with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company during the nineties and 
continued her career in opera, concert and 
oratorio for many successful years thereafter, 
was one of those singers who failed to get 
recorded properly 


made some cylinders for Bettini which, if 


ver found, would probably prove mechani 





Back in the nineties she 


illy inadequate. It was not until about 
1913 that she again recording 


laboratory, to make discs for Edison. The 


entered 1 


best of these were lost in the famous fire 
which destroyed the Edison factory in 1914, 
; 


and Scenes that are brightest (Maritana) was 
the onlv one ever listed in the Edison cata- 


logs. This insipid air was not part of her 
repertoire and she learned it only a few 
hours before recording it She had to leave 
for Europe the next day. The disc from 


which these musical tritles were dubbed is a 
test copv——the only one known—and hearing 
it has made me suspect that the selections 
were chosen not by the singer herself but by 
the recording director who undoubtedly 
hoped they would duplicate the success 
which Blanche Arral’s earlier cylinders had 
achieved. However, even had the disc re- 
ceived general circulation I doubt if it would 
have proved acceptable as a replacement of 
the Arral performances, for both airs had 
been closely associated with Arral through- 
out her career and when recording them she 
sang them incomparably, with a verve and 
a lilt which Mme. de Vere-Sapio? who had 
perhaps learned them hurriedly for the oc- 
casion, was unable to approach. Much as I 
admire the woman and her career, | must ad- 
mit that I find her renditions of the Bolero 
and Valse des Serpents dull and colorless, 
though not badly sung, and | feel a strong 
sense of regret that so fine an artist could 
not have been represented on records in a 
manner worthy of her distinguished reputa- 
tion. 


DONIZETTI: La Favorita—A tanto amor; 
and MEYERBEER: Gli Ugonotti—Nobil 
dama; sung bv Mario Ancona. CRS No. 
13, 10-inch disc, price $2.00 

A These are the finest dubbings from two- 

minute Edison cylinders that I have ever 

heard. Ancona’s fine baritone is reproduced 
with amazing clarity and naturalness, free 
from coarseness, distortion or other ex- 


traneous noises. The only trouble is that 
the time limitations of a two-minute record- 
ing prevent the singer from doing himself full 
justice. Ancona was famous for his smooth, 
Howing voice and polished phrasing, and his 
1907 Victor disc of A tanto amor (88063 or 


[RCC 108) is universally admired by collec- 


tors for just these qualities sut to squeeze 
the aria on to a two-minute cvlinder, Ancona 
Continued on page 398) 
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One of the most distrubing features of the 
war-time and post-war use of the phono- 
graph is the growth of its subjection to 
One 
of these is its use to promote propaganda for 


forces quite foreign to its true nature. 


nationalistic ends, which are unfortunately 
to be found in the minds of national rulers 
in the cultural as in the political sphere. An 
inquiry into “who began it” is just as fruit- 
less in this as in other spheres; but it is a 
fact that 
or have been, or intend to be, engaged in the 


concrete most governments are, 
boosting of their national musical art by 
means of the phonograph. 

Che most objectionable side of this new 
feature in the phonographic world is that it 
is too often wholly directed towards other 
nations; in too many cases the discs made 
(so the sponsors usually claim) to promote 
knowledge and appreciation of national art 
limited circulation, and that 
Phus, 


are ol a very 


only outside the country of origin. 
the ordinary music lover and even the musi- 
cal institutions of the country of origin are 
denied access to the records so produced, and 
so the true ends of musical promotion are not 
served; for surely the true ends of the appre 
first sown to 


ciation of any national art are 


the best advantage in the soil of the home 
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land, where conditions are more favorable to 
their germination and fruition, and after 
flowering there more readily transplant to 
foreign conditions. 

In certain cases, organizations charged 
with this foreign dissemination of national 
music have been able to avoid this over- 
emphasis on exporting. Thus, the well- 
known series of discs made by the British 
council have all been issued in the normal 
manner on the home market in England, as 
well as being distributed widely to musical 
institutions abroad; so have the series made 
by the Swiss and Swedish Composers’ As- 
sociations. On the other hand, discs made 
by various European government  propa- 
ganda bodies, and even the O.W.I. in the 
U.S.A., have been unprocurable by the ordi- 

| 


nary music lover for domestic use, either in 


the country of origin or elsewhere. [In the 
case of th O.\W.I. recordings, these were 
made for use in entertaining the Armed 


Forces, and in view of this no demands for 
payment of recording fees were made by the 
Musicians Union. 
Union enters into t 
Ed. | 


The tatest casi 


Perhaps the Musicians 
his picture in other coun- 
tries. 
to come to public notice is 
a series of discs sponsored by the French 
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Richard Crooks 


sings There is No Death and Invic. 
tus. Two of your favorites in a stir. 
ring performance that reveals all the 
warmth and fervor of Crooks’ great 
lyric voice . .. a recording you 
will enjoy again and again. Ask for 
Record 10-1216, 75 cents. 


Will 
makes hi 
human vi 



















You heg 
Bach’s hz 


Other New Recordings for Your Record Library 


Tar ; 

MARIAN ANDERSON, Contralto: Der Nussbaum LEOPOLD STORKOWSKLI and the Hollywood Bow! 
The Nut Tree): Stille Tranen (Hidden Tears) Symphony Orchestra: Symphony No. 1, in C Minor 
Schumann. Record 11-9173, $1.00. Brahms. On “Red Seal’ De Luxe nonbreakable records. 
LICIA ALBANESE, Soprano; ROBERT MERRILL, — A!bum V/DV-4, $10.85. 
asians MAS Bites Alte Ciasins (Abt Saw to’ They LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI and the Hollywood Bowl 
Daughter Dear) (from “La Traviata”)—Verdi. Symphony Orchestra: Barcarolle (from “Vales of 
With Victor Orchestra. Frieder Weissmann, Conductor. Hoffman” )—Offenbach; Moment Musical—Schubert. 
Reeord LL-9175. 31.00 Record 11-9174. 81.00. 
HAROLD BAUER, Pianist: Album Leaf, In A; BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, Serge 
Berceuse, Op. 38—Grieg. Record 10-1217, $.75. Koussevitzky, Conductor: Brandenburg Concertos 

Vos. 3 and 4—Bach. Soloists: Richard Burgin, 
ARTURO TOSCANINI and the NBC Symphony Violinist: Georges Laurent and George Madsen, Flutists. 
Orchestra: Der Freischiitz: Overture—von Weber. Album M/DM-1050, 34.85. R 
Reeord 11-9172, 31.00. Prices are suggested list prices exclusive of taxes. 


Radio Corporation of America, RCA Victor Div., Camden, N. J. Listen to The RCA Victor Show, Sundays, 4:30 p.m. E.D.T., over NBC 
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= nS 
nvic- cy 

stir- a 
ll the , - 
oo Fa Allan Jones 

you ss brings you all the bitter-sweet romance of Night 
k for and Day, Easy to Love, ve Got You Under My 


Skin and five other Cole Porter show hits. He 
sings with an orchestra and chorus conducted 
by Kay Sinatra. Album M-1033, $4.85. 





TT o 7. . 
William Primrose 
makes his viola sing with the warmth of the 
human voice as he plays two beautiful melodies. 
You hear Schubert’s prayerful Litany and 
sach’s haunting Come, Sweet Death. With Vernon 
de Tar at the organ. Record 11-9117, 31.00. 


Thomas L. Thomas 


sings Schubert's beloved 4ve Maria. You can ’ 
feel the deep sincerity he brings to this tender 
song of devotion. On the reverse: Fauré’s The 
rt. Palms. With Gustave Haenschen’s all-string 
orchestra and chorus. 11-9109, 31.00. 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST ARTISTS ARE ON 


RCA \/ICTOR RECORDS & % 








Government for the publicizing of French 

contemporary music outside France. The 

promoters profess themselves as willing to 
: 


supply the discs to any musical institutions 
outside of France (again, not to private col 


lectors, however much the latter may be in 


terested in them). It is thought that a note 
of their contents may be of interest in the 
pages of the A.R.G., as I understand some of 
its readers have heard a number of the re- 
cordings of the series (probably on the radio 


in Europe) and have been inquiring of their 
dealers if they could be obtained. This then 
should throw light on the true state of af 
fairs. Undoubtedly, it will infuriate those 
who have hoped to be able to obtain some of 
the recordings for their own collection. Per- 
haps some protest on the part of individuals 
and dealers will bring about a change of 
affairs. 

The following list comprises the records 
produced and distributed by L’Association 
Francise d’Action Artistique—as the name 
implies, for purposes of artistic propaganda. 
The list is based on information furnished 
me and the editor by A. Rodoconachi of 
Paris. 

AA-3 (10-inch) ROPARTZ: Extracts from 
the ballet Un prélude dominal et six piéces 
a danser pour chaque jour de la semaine 

(a) Mardi (b) Mercredi); Pierné Concerts 
Orchestra, dir. F. Ruhlmann. 

AA-4 CASADESUS, Francis: Cigale e Ma- 

gali Overture; ‘Lamoureux Orchestra, dir. 

E. Bigot. 

AA-5 SCHMITT: (a) Majeza, (b) Danse de 

cordes from Trois danses, Op. 86; Lamour- 

eux Orchestra, dir. E. Bigot. 

A-6 (12-inch) MESSIAIEN: Les offrandes 

bliées—1. La Croix, 2. Le Péché, 3. 
L’Eucharistie; Pierné Concerts Orchestra, 
dir. R. Désormi.re 

AA-7 (12-inch) PIERNE: Variations au 
clair de lune; P. Jamet (harp), G. Crunelle 
(flute), R. Bas (violin) E. Gonot (viola), 
M. Fréc hev ille cello). 

AA-8 (12-inch) BACHELET: Un jardin sur 
l’Oronte—Pastourelle et Carole; Conserva- 
tory Orchestra, dir. Chas. Miinch. 

AA-9 (10-inch) GALLOIS-MONTBRUN: 


y 


> 


Ou 


jue th dors (songs words of Jean 
Mariat); Jacques Jans (baritone) with 
orchestra. 

AA-10 (10-inch) CELLIER: Lamento, for 


viola and piano; M. Vieux and tlhe com- 
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poser 


AA-11 (10-inch) DURUFLE: Tambourin 


from Trots Danses; 
and Lamoureux Orchestra, dir. E. Bigot. 

\A-12 (10-inch) MARIOTTE: Kakemonos 
(extracts)—Gheishas; Féte; Lamoureux 
Orchestra, dir. E. Bigot. 


M. Mule (saxophone) 


AA-13 (10-inch) HUBEAU: Four Songs 


(texts by Paul Fort)—1. J] faut m’aimer, 
2. Chanson de Fol Fol; 3. Le diable dans la 
nuit; 4. La ronde autour du monde; Chas. 
Panzera (baritone) ‘with Lamoureux Or- 
chestra, dir. E. Bigot. 


AA-14 (10-inch) LAVAGNON, André: Nox, 


poeme chanté (text Leconte de Lisle); 
J. Micheau (soprano) with Lamoureux 
rchestra, dir. E. Bigot. 
Orchest lir. E. Bigot 


AA-15 (10-inch) JAUBERT: JInterméde, for 


string orch.; Gaillard Orchestra. 


AA-16 (12-inch) KOECHLIN: Sonata for 


two flutes, opus 75; L. Lavaillotte and A. 
Manouvrier. 


AA-17 (10-inch) GAILLARD: Cing Mou- 


dras—1. La terre s'éveille; 2. Le lotus 
svouvre; 3. L'abeille tournoie; 4. Les 
cimes des arbres se balancent; 5. Le paon 
salue le soleil; P. Jamet Instrumental 
Quintet. 


AA-18 (10-inch) AUBIN, Tony: Prélude et 


Final; MMe. Clavius-Marius (piano). 

AA-19 (10-inch) ALAIN, Jehan: IJntroduc- 
tion, Théme et Variations; Mmes. E. 
Ortmann-Bach and L. Artopoulos (vio- 
lins), M. Carriere and S. Meynieu (violas), 
Y. Thibout (cello). 

AA-20 (10-inch) GALLON, Noel: Quintet 
(1st and 2nd Movements); H. Renié (harp), 
T. Ibos and L. Artopolos (violins), Pierre 
Pasquiet (viola), J. Ibos (cello). 

AA-21 (10-inch) MAZELIER: Le Livre 
chantant (excerpts)-—Les petits canards, 
Si je tavais connue; Marthe Ingrand 
(soprano) and Lamoureux Orchestra, dir. 
E. Bigot. 

AA-22 (10-inch) LAZZARO, Sylvio: Bal- 
lade de Naik from Le tour de feu; J. Cour- 
tier (soprano) with Lamoureux Orchestra, 
dir. E. Bigot. 

AA-23 MAX d’OLLONE: Ad lucem avter- 
nam; H. Bouvier (mezzo-soprano) with 
Lamoureux Orchestra, dir. E. Bigot. 

AA-24 (10-inch) LELEU, Jeanne: Miroir 
deau from Transparences; Lamoureux 
Orchestra, dir. E. Bigot. 

AA-25 (10-inch) THIRIET: Le Bourgeois de 
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Falaise Prelude; 
chestra, dir. 
Rosine; O. 
same orch. 
AA-26 (12-inch) DELVINCOURT: 


Choréographique; 


Concerts Or 
and Air de 
with 


Pierné 
Désormiere, 

Turba-Rabier (soprano 

Prélude 

Pierné Concerts Orch., 
dir. Désormiere. 

AA-27 (10-inch) DUPONT: 
piano and orch.; J. Dupont and French 
Radio Orch., dir. Tomasi. 

AA-28 (12-inch) J. de la PRESLE: Deu 
Choeurs de Printemps—1. Avril 2. Mat; 
Vocal ensemble and Krettly Quartet, and 
Le vent; Pierre (baritone) 
Lamoureux Orch. 

AA-29 (10-inch) BOUSQUET, 

Agrotera, for horn and orch.; J. Devemy 

and Lamoureux Orch., dir. E. Bigot. 

A-30 (10-inch) DANDELOT: Symphony 

in D major—2nd Mot. (Lento); Conserva- 

torv Orch., dir. Miinch. 

A-31 (10-inch) YVES NAT: Cing Chan- 

sons—1. Que lentement passent les heures; 

2. Chanson pour un officter de marine; 

3. Dans vos viviers dans vos étangs; 4. 
Chanson de la nageuse nue d’aout; 5. En 
fant a la poule aux oeufs d'or; Irene 
Joachim (soprano), 1 and 5 with orch., 
others with composer at the piano. 

AA-32 BARRAUD: Suite pour une comédic 
de Musset—Divertissement and Ronde; 
Pierné Concerts Orch., dir. Désormiere. 

AA-33 DELANNOY: 


Chansons du 


Tarentelle, tor 


Jernac and 


Francis: 


> 


e-) 


Chanson du Galérien; 
matelot; KR. Bourdin 
tone) with Pierné Concerts Orch. 
AA-34 (10-inch) HUGON: 


Intermezzo; Paris 


(bari- 


Sym plhonie— 

Conservatory Orch., 
dir. Cloéz. 

AA-35 (10-inch) RIVIER, Jean: 
pour une opérette imaginaire; 
servatory Orch., dir. Miinch. 

AA-36 (12-inch) SAUGUET: Concerto in A 

(Excerpts); A. de G. Biron and 

Paris Orch., dir. Désor 

miere. (This is a re-pressing of Columbia 

disc LF X 649.) 

A-37 (12-inch) 


mauvals 


Ouverture 


Paris Con 


minor 


Conser\ atory 


- 


BARRAUD: Roland et le 
garcon—Act 3: Air de Gaspard, 
Act 4: Amour jeunesse; J'aime, j'aime; 
G. Thill (tenor), with Conservatory Orch., 
dir. H. Barraud. 

A-38 SAMUEL-ROUSSEAU: 
rondes (Ballet) Cake-Walk; Danse guer 
Variations, Valse; Paris Opera Orch., 
dir. L.. Fourestier. 


e- 


Entre deux 


riere, 


June, 1946 


AA-39 (12-inch) LADMIRAULT: Trt 
et Iseult—Prelude; | 
E. Bigot, and Vals 
(piano) with same orch. 

AA-40 (10-inch) MARCEL DUPRE: Con- 
certo, for organ and orch., Intermezzo; M. 
Dupré (organ) and Lamoureux Orch 
Bigot. 


Sian 
unoureux Orch., dir 


triste; Jean Doven 


dir. 


Some Recent French Releases 
(Countesy of A. Rodoconachti, Paris 
H.M.V. 

CHOPIN-AUBERT La nuit 
Conservatory Orch., dir. Chas. Manch 
Discs DB-11.100/ 102. 

DEBUSSY: Hommage a Rameau; 
Doyen (piano). Disc DA-4961. 

GOUNOD: Petite Symphonie; 
strument Society Orch., dir. Fernand 
Oubradous. Discs DB-11.107/108. 

St.-SAENS: La Princesse Jaune, Op. 30; 
Conservatory Orch., dir André Cluytens. 
Disc DA-4965. 

SCHUBERT: 
and Rondo; 
and Tasso Janopoulos 
DB-11.103/ 104. 

STRAVINSKY, Igor: 


et Orchestra 


ensorcelée 


Jean 


Wind In- 


Sonatine in G mti., Op. 137, 
Thibaud 


(piano). 


(violin 
Discs 


Jacques 


Concerto pour Piano 
d’ Harmonie; Soulima Stra- 
vinsky (piano) and the Wind Instrument 
Society Orch., dir. 
Discs DB-11.105 
THOMAS: JIamlet 


Micheau (soprano). 


Fernand Oubradous 

106. 

slir de la folie; Jean 
Disc W-1592. 


French Columbia 


CHABRIER: Gwendoline Overture (3 sides) ; 
and Suite Pastorale—Danse villageoise (1 
side); Lamoureux Orch. dir. Chas. Miinch. 
Discs LF X-685 / 86. 

GRANADOS: Villanesca (Danse Espagnole 
No. 4), and FALLA: Danse rituelle de feu 
(L’ Amour Roger Machado 
(piano). 

HAYDN: 


stone), 


sorcier); 

Disc LF X-675. 

Symphony in F minor (La Pus 

Chamber Orch. of Paris, dir. 
Pierre Duvauchelle. Discs LF X-676/77. 

HONEGGER: Concerto for Cello and Or- 
chestra—Andante; Maurice Marechal 
(cello) and Conservatory Orch., dir 
Honegger. Discs LF X-671/72. 

LISZT: Legend of St. Francis Walking on the 
IVater; Roger Machado (piano).  Dis« 
LFX-684. 

RAVEL: Le Paon, Le 


Martin-Pécheur, La 
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1 Marguerite Pifteau (soprano). 
Disc Lk-186 


Path 
CHOPIN: Etudes—Nos. 1, 2, 5, Opus 10, 


and Nos. 8 and 9, Opus 25. Disc PDT 93. 

CHOPIN: Etudes—Nos. 1 and 6, Opus 25, 
and LISZT: Feux Follets. Disc PDT 92. 
Both played by Jeanne-Marie Darré 
piano ° 

DEBUSSY: Le Promenotr des deux amants, 
and Mandoline. Disc PDT 82 

MOZART: Les Noces de Figaro—Aitr de la 

Act 3 Disc PD 35. Ninon 
Vallin (soprano 

PALESTRINA: Missa Papae Marcelli 
(Mass for Pope Marcellus); La Société 
de Chanteurs de Saint-Eustache (Paris), 
dir. R. P. Emile Martin. Discs PDT 
95 99. 


Comtesse, 


La Boite a Musique 


HAN DEI Sonata in G minor, Opus 2; 
Mmes. D. Blot and Ortmans-Bach (vio- 
lins), Yvonne Thibout (cello), Claude 
(cello), Claude Crussard (clavecin). Disc 
24. 

MATHIFU, Audré 
piano solos by the composer. Disc 26. 
BACH: Prelude and Fugue No. 13 from 
Well-tempered Clavier, Vol. 1; and Stra- 
vinsky :Deux Etudes, Op. 7; Soulima Stra- 

vinsky (piano). Dise 27. 

BACH: Sonata in C major; Mmes. D. Blot 
and Ortmans-Bach (violins), J. Alliaume 
(cello), Claude Crussard (clavecin). Discs 
28 / 29. 

VIVALDI: (1) Prelude, Op. 2, (2) Gavotte, 

3 1D. Blot (violin) and Claude 
Crussard (clavecin Disc 30. 

FAURw: Shylock; Prison; Cygne sur l'eau. 
Disc 31. 

RAVEL: Don Quichotte @ Dulicinée. Disc 
32. Both sung by Yvon Le Marc’ Hadour. 


Compositions diverses; 


Capri oO: 
{3 Ipricci 


L’Oiseau Lyre 


HAYDN: Cassation in F major; Chamber 
Orch., dir. E. Fendler. Discs 110/12. 


Les Discophiles Francais 


Madrigals by Orlando di Lasso; sung by 
Vocal ensemble, direction of M. Couraud. 
a) Dessus le Mar é dad’ Arras, (b) O Mere des 


1) ° 
(c) U vin en vigne, (d bon jour, 
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hon jour. Dise 35. 

(a) Susanne un jour, (b) Scats-tu dire l'Aveé, 
(c) La nutt froide, (d) Heélas quel jour. 
Disc 36 

(a) Le rossignol, (b) Que'’rir ma douleur, 

(c) Yo av cheché la science, (d) Toutés les 

nutts. Dise 37. 


(a) A ce matis, (b) Amour, amour, (c) Margot, 


labourous le vigner. Disc 38. 
Overtones 
Mr. J. W. Murray, Vice President in 


charge of RCA Victor Record Activities, re- 
cently announced the appointment of Mr. 
Richard Gilbert as musical director of RCA 
Victor Red Seal Recordings. Mr. Gilbert 
is well known in musical circles as a writer, 
critic, and commentator. He served as 
music editor for Scribner’s Magazine from 
1934 until it suspended publication. He 
compiled the first and second editions (1929- 
31) of the Gramophone Shop's Encyclopedia 
of Recorded Music and prior to that served on 
the editorial staff of the magazine Disques, 
published by H. Royer Smith & Co., of 
Philadelphia. 

In 1938, Mr. Gilbert became the first 
editor of the RCA Victor Record Review. 
In 1944, he joined the staff of the company’s 
Artists and Repertoire Department. 

Richard Mohr, former editor of the RCA 
Victor Record Review has been named as an 
assistant to Mr. Gilbert. 

. ” * 

Mr. Stephen Nestor, president of the 
Duotone Company, Inc., announced recently 
that his company were now marketing a 
diamond-tipped needle. The price of this 
needle is $50.00, which, according to Mr. 
Nester makes it the most expensive phono- 
graph needle for home use in existence. Mr. 
Nestor states that the new needle has been 
on test for the past five vears and that during 
that time it showed no wear at the tip. The 
needle is made in the same shape and manner 
as the Duotone Star Sapphire. 
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It is the purpose of this department to re- 
view monthly all worthwhile recordings. If 
at any time we happen to omit a record in 
which the reader 1s particularly interested, 
we shall be glad to give our opinion of the 
recording on written request. Correspondents 
are requested to enclose self-addressed stamped 


envelopes. 


We believe that record buyers would do well 
to order by title rather than by number such 
items as they may wish to purchase. Num- 
bers are sometimes printed incorrectly in our 
sources. 


All prices given are without tax. 

ERRATA: The price of the Strauss Polkas 
(Victor set M-1049), reviewed last month, 
should have been $3.00. 


Record issues of the month not reviewed 
arrived too late for inclusion in this issue. 


Orchestra 


BACH: Brandenburg Concertos Nos. 3 and 4 
(5 sides), and BACH (arr. Pick-Man- 
giagalli): Prelude from Violin Sonata No. 
6 (1 side); played by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, direction of Serge Kous- 


sevitzky. Victor set M or DM1050, price 


$4.85. 


June, 1946 


AThe recording possesses an admirable 
clarity of line and a tonal liveness without 
the resonance of the Boston hall in which the 
orchestra is usually recorded. It was made 
at Tanglewood, Lenox, Mass., during the 
summer festival last year. 

Koussevitzky employs a smaller orches- 
tra, in keeping with Bachian tradition, but 
he has his own ideas about this music which 
by no means conform with tradition. In 
the third concerto we find a dynamic treat- 
ment that belongs more to romantic than 
classical music, and his insertion of the 
Sinfonia from the Cantata Christ lag in 
Todesbanden as a slow movement, is not 
only contrary but also alien to the com- 
poser’s intentions. In view of the fact that 
Koussevitzky gives a persuasive rendition 
of the Sinfonia, which is in itself a beautiful 
excerpt from Bach, it is regrettable that the 
recorders did not separate this selection so 
that it need not be plaved as an integral part 
of the concerto. It starts part way through 
side two. In the fourth concerto, the ex- 
ceptionally fine flute playing of Georges 
Laurent and his associate George Madison, 
and the splendid artistry of the concert- 
master, Richard Burgin, makes this _per- 
formance more attractive than the other. 
In the third concerto, Bach employs only 
string instruments divided into three groups, 
but in the fourth concerto he has a solo 
violin and two flutes pitted against the 
strings. I have always thought that the 
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tinest performance of the third concerto o1 
records was give v Furtwaenglet | 


ember several arguments | had on this 
with different musicians who were inclined 


ie belief that Furtwaengler took the 


opening allegro too slowl, Familiarity witk 


+} 
Ul 


the performance changed their view. Onc 
can never denv the magic of the Boston 
Symphony's tonal qualities, and certainly 


they are heard to advantage in the fourth 


concerto. But for adherence to classical 
stvle and the truest realization of Bach's 
intentions, one returns to the fine’ per 


formances of the Six Brandenburg Concertos 


by the Busch Plavers 

The Pick-Mangiagalli arrangement of the 
Prelude from the sixth solo violin sonata or 
third partita becomes an intrusion here in 
that it is placed in the recording between the 
two concertos. It is music of a certain 
sweeping grandeur which lends itself to or- 
chestral treatment, and Koussevitzky gives 
it a sumptuous performance. But here 
igain, I find that what Pick-Mangiagalli 
has done as well as Koussevitzkv’s dynamic 
treatment of the music tends to relate the 
music to a more modern period than Bach's 


day P.H.R 
BRAHMS Svm pho No. 1 tn C minor, 
Opus 08; plaved the Hollywood Bowl 


Oy mphony Orchesti direction of Leopold 
Stokow ski Vi tor set D\ +, five discs, 
price $10.50. 


A Tonally the reproduction here is immedi- 
ately impressive, but the balance does not 
always seem as advantageous to Brahms’ 
scoring as it should be. There are many tn 
stances where the woe xdwinds are sul merged 


by the strings in full passages. The Holly 


wood Bowl Symphony does not rank with 
our big Eastern orchestras, and it certainly 
is not on a par with the San Francisco Sym 
phony. The conditions under which this 
orchestra play may have something to do 


with this. There is an acoustic qualitv 
here which I find difficult to describe in 
words: the tone often seems to be loose and 
not as firmly rounded as that of an orchestra 
playing in a large auditorium. This, despits 


some admirable precision which is noted in 


Stokowski’s conducting. Kv and large, this 
is one of the best things the conductor has 


given us ina long time. His reading is more 
continent and straightforward than his re- 
cent Beethoven Sixth Symphony, or, to put 
it mildly, his whimsical treatment of music 
from Carmen. His is the dramatic approach. 
ind he makes many passages exciting, albeit 
in a somewhat superficial wav. There is not 

quite the same romantic feeling to this in- 

terpretation that prevails in his old set made 

with the Philadelphia Orchestra (Victor al- 

bum 301 One would be inclined to think 

that the conductor had then taken into con- 

sideration, as some writers contend, that 

this symphony was more one of “rugged 

grandeur.” 

The evidence of care and rehearsal given 
to the performance is marked; the playing is 
alive, alert and one almost sees the eyes of 
the players on the directing hands of the 
conductor. Itis unfortunate that the qualicy 
of orchestral tone is not comparable to the 
results Stokowski gets in the spirit of the 
performance. The loud passages are often 
rough, the texture of the strings in thematic 
material that ask for polished tone is coarse 

le. the exuberant Volkslied melody at the 
opening of side 7 of the recording). If one 
thinks of the quality of tone that Stokowski 
obtained from the Philadelphia strings or 
that Toscanini gets from the NBC strings, 
the lack of refinement in the Hollywood Bowl 
strings is immediately apparent. Brahms 
uses the oboe and clarinet to considerable 
advantage in this symphony, and the solo 
playing of these instruments asks for a 
polished tonal quality which is not obtained 
here. The oboist’s tone leaves much to be 
desired, in my estimation; it is often too in- 
determinate for its own good. Nor can one 
say that the horn section of this orchestra 
rates with the best in America. How much 
of the acoustics of the shell, against which 
the orchestra plays, have to do with the 
quality of the wind instruments I cannot sav. 

That the orchestra plays in the open air 
may account for some dispersion of tone. 

lo return to the recording, it is undoubt- 
edly enhanced by being pressed on the silent 
surfaces of Victor's plastic material; one 
notices this in comparing it with other re- 
cordings. But any blemishes in the plastic 
material are definitely accentuated the more, 
as they were when we found cracklings and 
scraches in side 6 of our review copy. 


-P.H.R. 
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COPLAND: Appalachian Spring—Ballte 
Suite; played by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, direction of Serge Koussevitzky. 
Victor set M or DM-1046, $4. 


A Aaron Copland’s Pulitzer Prize winning 
ballet score, Appalachian Spring, is an un- 
expected and wholly welcome addition to the 
disc repertoire. Considering how long it 
takes our commercial record companies to 
recognize the existence of really worthwhile 
contemporary American compositions, we 
think Victor has done an admirably rapid 
job in getting Copland’s 1944 score before the 
record-buying public. 

Commissioned for the renowned dancer, 
Martha Graham, by the Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge Foundation, Appalachian Spring 
as a stage work is summed up succinctly 
and vividly in Miss Graham’s own program 
note: ‘‘Part and parcel of our lives is that 
moment of Pennsylvania Spring when there 
was ‘a garden eastward in Eden’. 

“Spring was celebrated by a man and a 
woman building a house with joy and love 
and prayer; by a revivalist and his followers 
in their shouts of exaltation; by a pioneering 
woman with her dreams of the Promised 
Land.”’ 

Taking this as a point of departure, Aaron 
Copland has given us his most poetic and 
mature composition to date. Stylistically 
Appalachian Spring synthesizes a number of 
diverse elements that have characterized 
Copland’s musical idiom during his twenty- 
five vears of creative activity. The superb 
opening and closing pages, evocative of the 
American landscape and limitless open 
spaces, are Copland, the tone-poet of Quiet 
City and the slow passages of Mustc for the 
Theatre and the Lincoln Portrait. The jag- 
ged figure of the first Allegro (side 1) and the 
restless rhythms of the bride’s dance (side 4) 
recall the more severe and abstract aspects 
of the composer’s music in the Short Syin- 
phony and the Piano Variations. lhe 
wonderful square dance sequence for the 
Revivalist (side 3) and the beautiful varia- 
tions on the Shaker tune, The Gift to Be 
Simple (side 5) bring us the Copland who 
has endeared himself most to the American 
musical public at large—the Copland of the 
cowboy ballets, Billy the Kid and Rodeo, and 
of the Oufdoor Overture. 


So much for Appalachian Spring as re- 
lated to Copland’s work as a whole. The 
fact of the matter is that by itself and on its 
own merits, this music is American sym 
phonic composition at its very finest. Not 
only is there true melodic substance present, 
but it is beautifully constructed and is 
scored with a clarity and sureness of touch 
that would give pause to many a more highly 
touted European practitioner of the musical 
art. Copland has made many brilliant con- 
tributions to American art music, his most 
significant being the establishment of a 
standard of craftsmanship that has done 
away, once and for all, with a feeling of in- 
feriority on our part when comparing Ameri- 
can music with what Europe has to offer. 

Turning now to the recorded performance 
of Appalachian Spring, I feel that Kous- 
sevitzky and the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra are the ideal interpreters of the music, 
particularly when recorded in the ample 
spaces of Symphony Hall. Here we have all 
the brightness of tone and spaciousness of 
sound needed for its most effective projec- 
tion. From the technical point of view, the 
recording is the best of Victor’s recent Boston 
series. -David Hall 


OFFENBACH (arr. Stokowski): Tales of 
IHoffman—Barcarolle; and SCHUBERT 
(arr. Stokowski): Moment Musical; 
played by the Hollywood Bowl Symphony 
Orchestra, direction of Leopold Stokow- 
ski. Victor disc 11-9174, price $1.00. 


A The recording is tonally pleasant and will 
undoubtedly suffice for those who find the 
selections agreeable. Here, again, the wood- 
winds seem to fade out quicker than the 
strings, and the over-all balance is not com- 
parable to that attained in a concert hall. 
Both selections could have been fitted onto 
a 10-inch disc. 

Stokowski’s performances are straight- 
forward and unpretentious. The arrange- 
ment of the Barcarolle is more cogent than 
that of the Schubert piece, but one cannot 
deny that Stokowski knows how to obtain 
orchestral effects. I think Beecham has ac- 
complished a far more persuasive perform- 
ance of the Barcarolle, one in which there is 
stvle mated to a true freshness of perception. 
Stokowski’s version of this piece comprises 


only the part usually sung. -P.H.R. 
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SIEGMEISTER 
the Orchestra, 
direction of Dimitri Mitropoulos. Colum 

bia set X or MX-262, $2.85. 


Ozark Set plaved by 


Minneapolis Symphony 


A Although Brooklyn-born Elie Siegmeister 
has been active as a composer since the late 
20's, it has been only during the past few 
years when he became pre occupied with the 
collection American 
folk music, that listeners to the major Ameri 


and performance of 
can symphony orchestras have had a chance 
to become acquainted with his original work. 
30th the Ozark Set Western Sutte 
were performed by the NBC Symphony Or- 
chestra, under Mitropoulos and Toscanini 
respectively, during the 1945-46 season. 

The Ozark Set, 1943, is fairly 
typical of Siegmeister’s orchestral writing. 
Morning in the Hills, 
Camp Meeting, Lazy Afternoon and Saturday 
Night all make use of original themes in 


and the 


written in 


The four movements 


quasi-folk style, though Siegmeister is not 
quite as adept at this sort of thing as Cop- 
land. 


though in the case of Satu 


His orchestration too is a bit crude, 
day Night it en 
dows the music with raw vitality and coarse 
high spirits, making this by all odds the best 
part of the entire score. The remainder of 
the Ozark Set might be described as amiable 


but undistinguished 
At this point we must sav that our re- 
marks on Siegmeister’s music are based not 


on these records but on Mitropoulos’s radio 
performance; for we feel the latter was a far 
truer representation of the composer's in- 
tentions, at least as regards reproduction of 
There is oC 0d over-all 
Columbia’s recording, but not 


Above all, the 


balance favors winds, brass and percussion 


orchestral balance. 
range in 
enough room resonance. 
at the expense of the strings, so that Sieg- 
the last 
raucous than 
the air and, I feel 
certain, in the concert hall. 

There are feel that Dimitri 
Mitropoulos is one of those conductors that 
simply is not ‘‘phonogenic,”’ so 


particularly in 
lar 


meister’s scoring, 


movement, sounds more 


was actually the case on 


some who 
uneven in 
Hav- 
ing heard in the past a great many excellent 
radio “pick-ups” of his work with the Boston 


quality are his Columbia recordings. 


and New York Philharmonic-Symphony or- 


chestras, we absolutely refuse to place any 


stock in this point of view 


A little applica 
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tion of elementary intelligence on the part of 
recording engineers might make for more 
satisfactory results. If they accomplished 
them once before with the Mahler Symphony 
No. 1 in D, we certainly do not understand 
why they cannot do equally well or better 
five vears later. David Hall 


WEBER: Der Freischuetz—Overture; played 
by the NBC Symphony Orchestra, direc- 
tion of Arturo Toscanini. Victor 
11-9172, price $1.00. 


disc 


The quality of the recording is excellent; 
there is just the right amount of tonal live- 
ness on a high-fidelity machine to give the 
semblance of opening the door to a concert 
hall. 

It must be highly gratifying to many 
music lovers, as it is to the staff of this 
magazine, that Toscanini has turned his at- 
tentions of late to some of the great over- 
tures of the orchestral repertoire for record- 
There are so many things that we, and 
others, hope the Maestro will do for the 
phonograph; the list would stagger a man 
of half his age. 


ing. 


His performance here re- 
veals his care for the detail and finesse which 
are so much a part of his music-making. 
The poetic opening pages, with the melodic 
passages given to the horns, are beautifully 
played. Here, I should like to call attention 
to the exquisite handling of the accompany- 
ing strings, but this sort of thing is the type of 
art which conceals art in Toscanini’s per- 
formances. Background music is too often 
handled, and only the long-ex- 
perienced music lover becomes aware of how 
much all this means to a finished perform- 
ance. 


casually 


Weber was a romanticist, vet his overtures 
combine a stylistic classicism with romantic 
hence this music should not be ex- 
ploited solely for its romantic qualities; 
due regard should be given to its classicism. 
I think ideal ap- 
proach. Beecham has also revealed a com- 


feeling: 


Toscanini achieves an 
prehending feeling for this music, and the 
choice of recordings definitely lies between 
these two conductors. As always in a 
Toscanini performance there are moments 
that seem unexcelled in memory: the pas- 
sage, for example, given to the solo clarinet 
near the end of side 1. Philip Hale, the 
Boston likened this melody, 
thrown by the clarinet tremolo of 


critic, once 


over a 
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strings, to ‘‘a far-off lamentation scattered 


by the winds in the depths of the forest’. 
Perhaps it was a nature mocd that Weber 
intended, but one agrees with Hale that 
it strikes the heart’’ certainly as it does so 
here. It is not that Toscanini voices this 

= els 
meioagy more eioquentl 
dor In his music-making, it is the sé 


. than others have 


ial perfection of a work that remains so 
eminently satisfving Not all listeners ap- 
preciate fully Toscanini’s interpretative gifts 
ma tirst he tring since he injects no sen 


sationalism into his readings 





*hilip Hale brought up a question for di 
bate when he asked what would conductors 


do without the three Weber overtures 


f [ f ‘ l [ and ( Nhe PUT : | he, 
re to them.”” he contended, ‘‘what Cavaller 
and Pag ire tO Opera mat 
iwers.”’ It would be a mistake to take Hale's 
t alog’ literally however, tor surely, the 
vertures to Der Fret tz and Oberon are 
musically superior to the operas me ntioned 
| would t include the ture to / 
1 yossesses the s of the te woem 
1a lesse degree t! lo the others Whict 


is the reason that these works have not 


r 
= 
ra 

I 
> 
s 
I 


rimances 


P.H.R 


Chamber Music 


BEETHOVEN: Sonata in C minor, Opus 
30, No. 2 (7 sides), and HANDEL: Al- 


D major (1 side) 


leery Y) Ny rot 
legro trom Oonata 


played by Isaac Stern ( violin) and Alexan 
der Zakin (piano Columbia set M or 
MI M-604, four discs, price $4.85. 


AThe recording here is well balanced and 
realistic, but the bass line in the piano part 


ften lacks an essential clarity; particularly 
is this true in the opening movement, wher« 


Beet! li 


] } ] 
oven places the melodic line at a low 


yr 


level. But in the present sti ‘ecording, 
particularly in relation to the bass, it ts 
doubtful that better results could be ob 
tained with the plan 

It is seldom that one finds the first record 
ing of an artist as completely engaging as 


this one is. Isaac Stern has bong been ad 


mired for his concert-hall performances: he 





is a singularly gifted violinist with a rational 
approach to musical interpretation. His 
tone is wholly ingratiating, warm but never 
lush in essentially poetic passages, and lus- 
trous and firm in more fervent ones. The 
way in which he modulates his tone is es- 
pecially gratifying and reveals the soundness 
of his artistic conceptions. Others have 
brought more dramatic contrast to the open- 
ing movement, and a more searching ex- 
ploitation of the Adagio cantabile, but one 
admires nonetheless Stern's feeling for and 
projection of these movements. The first 
reveals a more than satisfactory strength of 
purpose, and the second does justice to the 
singing quality of the thematic material. 
The performance ts In every way more ad- 
mirable than was the recently issued one by 
Menuhin and his sister (see issue of Septem- 
ber 1945). Mr. Zakin, at the piano, is a 
worthy partner to the violinist; he is al- 
lowed to share the honors, as he should in a 
work of this nature, and he rises to the oc- 
casion in a wholly praiseworthy manner. 


ll enough plaved, seems out 


lhe encore, we 


t place, since the disparity between Bee- 
thoven’s stvle and Handel's is too marked. 

Since I indulged in a long discussion of this 
music in the review of the Menuhins’ set, 
further comment would be redundant. One 
could have wished that Mr. Stern had chosen 
a less hackneyed work than this for his record 
debut. The C minor Sonata is admirable 
Jeethoven, but by no means his greatest 
work in the form. Moreover, the long-felt 
need for recordings of the great G major 
Sonata, Opus 96 and the lesser known A 
minor, Opus 23 might have been taken into 
consideration by the artist and by the re- 
corders. Perhaps Mr. Stern will oblige by 
filling in these omissions in recorded litera- 
ture at a later date. P.Fi.R. 


Voice 







KERN: S 


Clayton, Carol Bruce, Charles Fredericks, 


«w Boat—Excerpts; sung by Jan 
Kenneth Spencer, Colette Lyons and 
Helen Dowdy, with Show Boat Chorus 
and Orchestra, direction of Edwin Me- 
Arthur. Columbia set M- or MM-611, 


5 discs. price $5.50. 
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Al don’t suppose there is any question 
about the permanence of Show Boat. Au 
thorities on musical comedy seem to agree in 
placing it at the top of the list of American 
WOrks 1 thi eculiat \merican field, and 
ideed r elodies bid fair to pass 
Int ! ( ( re f Stepher 
I r ed r ( tal met ers of the 
\ 9 down i history as 
eters of their Show Boat roles; 
( se ( S it ( the perform 
inces of t eritie Ite be eard 1 
sig er Hele \I Paul Robeson’'s 
}| ( those 
Ww se experiences ¥ ne volde 
v t ope Eve he 1946 revi 
il ith an entr ( Sst ly of pri 
Ipals ould | ri ( iccess It has bec ( 
Ving WwW d ! ( 
lay s the re vra ed tl ew Cas isa 
uts ding t g tis stil ow B 
hat pe ple ne Set d he : 
We are } ilar I t e in tl C¢ 
imbia ha e this re ing of the origi 
ial singers of e 1946 production Fo 
those who like t ¢ comparisons, Decca 
nce isseml d ! eten cast tor 
abridged recording which both Morga 
and Robeson took part, but [| doubt if many 
prospective buvers Il seek out that older 
set after hearing this splendid] lear and 
Spacious rec rdi yy Phe siInving | the 
present cast is so well above the usual in this 
sort of music that I am sure 1( will more than 
Satisty 
The new set begins, quite properly, with 


the Overtiire 


urse, a potpourri 


f the principal airs, and in the recording as 

the theatre 1t serves set the mo d of the 
performance t i on vhich fol 
lows, gives the chorus a chance to show what 
it can do The duet of the romantic leads, 
) \Viake Believe, is an old favorite, and it 
ere s ‘ to introduce two good clear 
voices, perhaps a little ver-careful in their 
proyeculol ind not always natical as to 
pitch, but uncommonly pleasing. The best 


oice In the 


Kennet} Spencer whose OL Va Rive has 
the simple nobility is song so definitely 
demands fo be sure the ending is a bit 
weak bet LUS¢ his high notes do not come too 
easily, but the over-all impression is an ex 
cellent one. Carol Bruce, in the Helen 
Morgan role, is naturally up against some 


Tune, 1946 


company is by all odds that of 


pretty vivid memories when she _ tackles 
Can't Help V ind Bill. If she 
has a fault it is again overcarefulness. As 
one who has always: ined tender memories 


of Miss 


1S 


Morg 


how the 


compare in fair and even 


[ can 


rtists would 


not help wondering 
actually 


I do know 


contest. 
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Elliott 
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that I was keenly disappointed in hearing 
Miss Morgan's Victor record of her two big 


songs from Show Boat three or four vears ago, 
and I do not hesitate now in preferring this 


new version of Miss Bruce. It seems to me 


that Miss Morgan must have given us a 


deeper emotion in Bi//—but could that again 


be a trick of memory? 

Why Do I Love You is another light 
classic, and as well done as the first duet of 
+} 


ie two voung lovers The remaining three 


numbers—Life upon the Wicked Stage (sung 
here by Colette Lvons), lou are Love (sung 
} 1 


by Clayton and Fredericks) and Nobody Else 
ut \e (bv Miss Clayt 


seem to me more ordinary musical comedy 


mm and the chorus 


However, in whatever direction one’s tastes 
may run, there ts no denving that a show con 
taining so much that is above the common is 
well worth preserving. and given such a cast 
is this it can hardly fail to prosper. A final 
word for Mr. MeArthur, who seems thor 
oughly in his element in directing this per 


formance P.1..M 
oe 


(GEMS FROM SIGMUND ROMBERG 


SHOWS: 7 Ve \foon—Softly As in ¢ 
Morning S§ ! Eric Mattson (tenor 
and Victor ¢ rus; The New \Moon—One 
Ass, (henevieve IX Ve SsOprano), Vay 

” iH cemen \liss Rowe and 


Lawrence Brooks (baritone); When I Grow 
too old to Dream trom the MGM film The 
Vight Is Young, Lillian Cornell (mezzo 
soprano) with Victor Chorus; The Desert 
Song—One Alone, Lawrence Brooks and 
Victor Male Chorus; The Desert Song 
Romance, Miss Rowe; The Student Prince 

Deep In My Heart, Dear, Miss Rowe and 
Mr. Brooks: 7 Student Prin 
ing Song, Mr. Mattson and Victor Male 
Chorus \ll with Sigmund Romberg and 
Victor set M-1051, four 


/ 


Drink 


his Orchestra 
10-inch dises, price $3.75. 
A Che bid here 
performances are reminiscent of radio. In 


using the adjective 


is for popular appeal. The 


‘popular’ my purpose is 
not to be derogatory, but rather to point out 
that the set is intended for the majority of 
listeners—listeners, we might say, who are 


conditioned’ to radio and movie musical 


304 





performances. Sone of us would have pre- 
ferred the omission of the chorus in several 
cases; it tends to burden the cake with 
Others, of course, will like it; all 
of which has to do with musical digestion, a 
subject which needs not to be pursued. All 


frosting. 


of the singers here have sung on radio and 
all know the value of good diction. The 
voices of the women are better than those of 
the men. Miss Rowe is especially appealing. 
No one should know better how his own 
music should be presented than the com- 
poser, and since Mr. Romberg directs the 
orchestra his approval of the proceedings is 
a foregone conclusion. 

Romberg’s popularity has been well 
earned. He has a genuine gift for melody 
a sort of a combination of old and new world 
style. That he has a sense of humor is borne 
out by the notes in the set, where he is 
quoted as saying his music is middle-brow, 
“music too lowbrow for a symphony con- 
ductor and too highbrow for a jazz con- 
ductor’. His appeal is to the heart, very 


direct—sentiment for sentiment’s sake, the 
sort of thing most people seem to like. 

rhe recording is Grade A Victor, better in 
quality than most radio broadcasts. ef 


A 


SCHUMANN: Der Nussbaum, Op. 25, No. 
3; and Stille Tranen, Op. 35, No. 10; sung 
by Marian 
Franz Rupp at the piano. 
9173, price $1.00. 


contralto, with 


Victor disc 11- 


\nderson, 


A This is Miss Anderson's second recording 
of Der Nussbaum, which fact would seem to 
indicate that she has not been satisfied with 
the disc released bv Victor in 1937. The 
singer's desire to show her public how she 
has grown in her understanding of a song is 
surely a commendable one, and provides an 
| 


interesting study for anvone who is able to 


make a direct comparison. That there has 
been an advance can hardly be denied: the 
new performance has a lilt and a flow which 
This, 
however, would seem to be at least in part 


were conspicuously missing before. 


due to the superior playing of her present 
pianist, Franz Rupp, which contrasts rather 
strikingly with the slow and colorless back- 
ground provided by Kosti Vehanen. There 
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is undeniably a greater freshness in the voice 
of several vears ago, but rhythmically the 
older version is erratic, and the singer relied 
too much on slowing up at the end for the 
effect which could better have been achieved 
by sheer vocal coloring. She gets a nice effect 
on the new record with the line ‘‘es rauscht 
in Baum,” but she makes little attempt at 
subtlety. I note with surprise that she has 
not corrected the slip made by Schumann in 
copying the verse—where the poet Mosen 
had written “blatt’rig die Aeste aus’’ the 
composer somehow set down ‘“‘blatt’rig die 
Blatter aus,” 
prove the poem. 


which certainly doesn’t im 
Most editions, if they give 
Schumann’s misprint, make an explanation 
in a footnote. Why does a singer of Miss 
Anderson's standing perpetuate the non 
sense? However, she has corrected another 
textual error, all of her own, which marred 
the earlier disc. 

Der Nussbaum paints a picture of a maiden 
sitting under the nut tree in the front yard, 
dreaming, as the breezes stir the branches 
above her, of the not-impossible-he of a 
coming vear. As she listens to the rustling 
in the tree she falls asleep... Many record 
ings of the song are now collector’s items 
from the ancient and feeble versions by Sem 
brich and Gadski to the earlv electrical discs 
of Julia Culp and Elisabeth Rethberg. Per 
haps the singer who got the most from the 
song was Elisabeth Schumann, whose HMV 


recording may still be available from some of 


the importers. 

Stille Tranen, a setting of a philosophical 
poem by Justinius Kerner, contrasts the in- 
dividual with nature. ‘You arise from sleep 
and wander through the meadows; the 
heaven over all the earth is wonderfully blue. 
While you slept without a care the rain fell 
all night long. Many often weep in the si- 
lence of night; and in the morning you think 
that their hearts are ever happy.’ So far as 
I am aware there is only one other recording 
that of Karl Schmitt-Walter on 
It is a more difficult song to 


of this song 
Telefunken. 
bring off than Der Nussbaum, because it is 
more abstract. Miss Anderson makes the 
mistake of singing it too slowly. Since the 
song is cut into a series of balanced phrases 
there is a danger of its falling apart, and this 
Schmitt 
Walter, avoiding this error, manages to sus- 


PLM. 


is precisely what happens here. 
tain the mood 
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VERDI: La Traviata—Ah dite alla giovine; 
Imponete; sung by Licia Albanese (so- 
prano), and Robert Merril (baritone), with 
Victor Orchestra, direction of 
Weissmann. 
$1.00. 


Frieder 
Victor disc 11-9175, price 


Whe early Verdi has often been criticized 
for his lack of interest in orchestration. Of 
course it is hardly to be wondered at that, 
following such men as Rossini, Bellini and 
Donizetti, his attention should center on the 
voice, and that he should be content, as were 
his predecessors, with a ‘“‘big guitar’’ to ac- 
company the singers. That he later de- 
veloped into an amazingly skillful master of 
instrumentation is one of the aspects of the 
Verdi miracle. And that he was capable of 
such development is a fact probably some- 
how related to his uncanny understanding of 
It has long seemed to me 
that the man who could write Dite alla 
giovine for the soprano voice, Stride la vampa 
for contralto and O tu Palermo for bass was 


the human voice. 


exercising a gift not unrelated to that which 
prompted Beethoven to make the use he did 
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(salli-( | mg since missing 
Ir sts S ill of Gali 
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lade he the s Was ist her prime 
Another: mement of the twilight ota great 
career was the Br tis] recording, never re 
leased in this country, of the first part of the 
sung by Dame Nellie Melba, on the oc- 
iS1O! t het farewell to pera, with the 
pabl issistance Of the then rising young 
iritone ( Br niet But lovely as 
Melba’s voice still sounded in this music, the 
olle st tu ick to the acoustic re- 
ding f Frieda Hen pel ind Pasquale 
\mato { full re ion of what a melting 
nice i d W i opening melody. 


Albanese hasn't all I Hempel’s poise, but 


is mparison shows her in the old tradi 
tion, which is rare enough in this dav and 


generatior mF 


WAGNER: Lohengrin—Bridal Chamber 


Scene; sung by Helen Traubel, soprano, 


nd Kurt Bau tenor, with the Phil- 





harmonic-Svmphony Orchestra of New 
York, direction of Artur Rodzinski. Co- 
mbia set x 261, tw » dises price $2.50. 


A \liss Traubel seems YI id tally | » be record- 


ng all of her big Wagnerian scenes, just as 





lagstad and Leider and practically all the 





great dramatic sopranos back to Gadski 


Nave undertaker to do, according to the 


ner and resources of their times. This is 

together fitting and as it should be, as the 

repertoire is kept fresh by variety of inter- 

retation, and interest in the performances 

| a tana lraubel will extend 

s ioted a singer as rau Wilt extenc 
far bevond her admirers of tod 


iv to those 
in the future will want to compare their 
contemporaries with their forerunners. From 
this point of view it is right, too, that the 
soprano should not confine herself to the 
ore heroic roles with which her name is 
especially identifed, but should make oc 
casional excursions into such parts as that 
of Elsa, where, one suspects, she is less com- 
pletely at home. Traubel’s proportions, 
vocal, stylistic and physical, fit her rather 
for the Briinnhildes or for Isolde—Elsa is a 
real test of her artistry and her imagination 
After this preamble let it be said that Miss 
Traubel emerges with great credit. Perhaps 
it is a triumph rather of the artistry than of 
the imagination, for she gives the impression 
more of control than of conviction. Cer 
tainly she has never been in better voice, and 
certainly nowadays the music is rarely mated 
with such lovely tone. Only the essential 
girlishness is lacking. Her partner, Kurt 
Baum, is a Czechish tenor very unusual in 
our day in that he appears in both the Wag- 
nerian and the Verdian repertoire. It may 
be that this versatility is both his strength 
and his weakness, for while the Italianate 
smoothness and lyricism which he is able to 
bring to the music of Lohengrin are as wel 
come as thev are novel, his declamation 
wauts just a bit of pointing up to be authen- 
tic Wagner. Indeed if the tenor could bor 
row for the nonce the soprano’s heroic style 


for. Mr. 


Rodzinski's treatment of the orchestral back- 


the result would be all we could as! 
ground is effectively in the picture, and the 
recording is clear and lifelike. 

Naturally the set demands comparison 
with the two earlier versions which have 
been available in this countrv—the Betten- 
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dorf-Melchior recording made in the 1920's 
and later re-pressed by Decca, and the Victor 
Flagstad-Melchior set made something more 
than 1943. 
\t the time when the latter appeared Mr. 
Reed remarked that ‘to the general public 
the names of Flagstad and Melchior are im- 
mediately with famous 
Isolde Al- 


though the artists have sung Elsa and Lohen- 


ten vears later and released in 


associated the two 


operatic lovers and Tristan. 
grin in the opera house, it cannot be said 
that they sing these roles as convincingly as 


rhe 


‘the tenderness and womanly 


they do the others...” critic missed 
warmth that 


Lotte Lehmann and Bettendorf brought to 


the early part of this scene.” Many will 
agree with Mr. Reed that, mechanical re 
production aside, there is a quality in the 
singing of Bettendorf and in that of the 


vounger Melchior whi h the late recording 
did not match, and the same holds true in a 
comparison with the Traubel-Baum set. If 
modern recording is all-important to the in 
dividual buver the choice between the two 
into a 


newer sets is likely to resolve itself 


question of personalities and names. Some 
fiftv-nine measures have been cut in the Co- 
lumbia recording, as opposed, | 


about thirty 


belies e, to 


P.L.M 


five in the Victor. 
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Editorial Notes 


a ‘ ° Continued from page 278) 
Edison 
Z'se Gwine Back to Dixte (White), and 
Ma Curly Headed Baby (Clutsam). Dise 
If All Those Endearing Young 
and 


Dise 82163 
(Woodforde-Finden), 


Folk (Lenion 

Love Song 
coupled with 
Pale Moon (Logan 
Middleton. Disc 82205 

Happy Days, and Dreams. Disc 82331. 





Arthur 


Sung by 


The Ad Writers ‘‘ Acid Test’ 

- Continued from page 282 
hedging, inquiring in a stvle reminiscent of 
Victor's of a few vears before, “‘Who knows 
Thomas 
master of 


more about electric recording than 
A. Edison, the 


electricity?” 


world's greatest 
and trving to give the impres- 
sion that Edison recording had always been 
“Mir. 
supplement, ‘‘knows electricity’s advantages. 
Isn't it natural to 
suppose that he has all along been putting it 


electrical. Edison,’ said one record 


He knows its limitations. 


to the best possible uss 

Iwo vears afterward, Edison produced an 
recorded disc and in 
1929 a ten-week splurge with 
lateral-cut records. By that time, however, 
the “Old Man's company,” thanks to fumb- 
ling business methods and the great inven- 
tor’s arbitrary and sometimes quixotic super- 
dropped hopelessly behind in the 


admirable electricalls 


even made 


vision, had 
popularity procession, and it quit the phono- 
graph and record business just as the big 
depression got under way. 
truth 
questioning that when the New Edison and 


\ sad ending, in but there is no 
Diamond Disc were in their prime they made 
it hot for the competition and, as I have 
shown, compelled their outclassed opposition 


to experience a lot of harassed moments. 


Celebrity Re-Recordings 


niinued from page 290 
n then he 


Thus 


poise and finesse 


had to shorten it a little, and eve 


had to clip his phrases to make it fit. 
the interpretation lacks the 


which 


make the Victor record so outstand- 

ing. Still, this present performance is an 
enjoyable one in many ways. 

In the officia! Maggioni translation of 


The Huguenots (Boosey edition), the passage 








recorded by Ancona begins Vobil donzella, 
not obil dama, and one wonders what edi- 
tion the baritone followed. 
at any rate, it is incomplete and not particu- 
larly attractive. 


As sung here, 


The singing sounds a bit 
labored at times, too, and one is reminded 
that Ancona must have been past his prime 
by 1906. 
the label, Ancona was then only 36 years old, 
but the years 1870-1927 are not the correct 
birth and death dates for this singer; neither 
are the years 1863-1917 which I gave in my 
brief note on Ancona in the July 1944 issue 
of this magazine. Actually Ancona was 
born at Livorno on February 28, 1860, and 
died in Florence on February 23, 1931. Since 
this information from the artist’s 
son, Giacomo Ancona, a doctor now living 
in California, it may be regarded as official. 
Encyclopedists please note! 


According to the dates printed on 


comes 


MEYERBEER: Gli Ugonotti 
ciel; and PINI-CORSI: 
piu bene, sung by Enrico Caruso. 
No. 6, 10-inch disc, price $2. 


Qui sotto il 
Tu non mi vuot 


C.Ro. 


A These two Caruso selections were sold by 
the Pathé company in cylinder form up to 
1906 and thereafter were available on verti- 
cal cut discs of various sizes for many years. 
While collectors refer to them as ‘‘Pathé 
Caruso’s”, they are announced as having 
been sung for The Anglo-Italian Commerce 
Company of characteristic not 
found in any other Pathé recording I have 
ever heard. The date they were recorded re- 
mains a mystery, too. Some have put it as 
early as 1896 or 1897, but I think—for rea- 
sons too complex to discuss here—that 1903 


Genoa, a 


mark. 

In the original C. R. S. 
vears ago, the dubbing was over-brilliant, 
but and effective. This 
sounds like a re-recording of that dubbing, 


is nearer the 
edition of some 
forceful re-issue 
for the reproduction is comparatively tame 
lifeless. Surely these unusual Caruso 
which are especially rare in the 


and 
records, 
United 
originals, by the latest and best re-recording 
methods. 

Neither the Huguenots aria nor the Pini- 
Corsi song was ever recorded for any other 
company by Caruso. The song is particu- 
when properly reproduced, 
and the voice pours out with typical Caruso 
abandon. 


States, are worth doing over from 


larly effective 
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